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THE SCHOOLMISTRESS OF HAVEN’S 


BY ELLA EDERSHEIM OVERTON. 


END. 





THE PAIR WERE NOT POACHERS 


CHAPTER IX.—THE PROSODY OF LIFE, 


OAN had early made it her business to be- 
come acquainted, as far as possible, with 
the parents of her scholars. She soon grew 

intimate with most of the inhabitants of the 
cottages which lay about the schoolhouse ; but 
it was some time before she found her way, by 
tortuous lanes or across unsuspected field-paths, 
to the outlying houses from which many of the 
children came. The children themselves were 
usually her guides, and with great pride would 
introduce the ‘‘guv’ness” to their respective 
mothers. Joan did not forma high estimate in 
general of these latter worthies. They were 





mostly dull, untidy, and discontented. It must 
be remembered, paradoxical as it may at first 
seem, that the proximity of Haven’s End to 
London was in a great measure the reason for 
its backwardness in the scale of civilisation. 
The village lay but thirty miles by road from the 
metropolis ; and thither, by an irresistible at- 
traction, were drawn any of superior intelligence, 
energy, orambition. There was little or nothing 
to be done in the country. Farms which had 
formerly employed a dozen or more men were 
now worked with the services of one man and 
a boy—so great a saving of human labour had 
been brought about by the 
machinery, and so economical had the farmers 





introduction of 
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grown after the discipline of many bad seasons. 
The girls hurried, at as early an age as possible, 
out to service, and then married and settled far 
away from their homes. For the most part only 
the aged, the purposeless, and the idle were left 
to populate the village ; and, with little or no 
fusion of foreign or better blood, the type had 
grown steadily and hopelessly lower. 

Joan fought desperately against the growing 
conviction that her work lay on a material 
possessing few elements of success. Her 
idealism refused surrender. Each deep-eyed, 
solemn baby that was led freshly into school 
seemed to her an embodiment of the highest 
possibilities of human nature ; and this strong 
faith drew out in wonderful fashion response 
from the children. But when she grew to 
know their homes, when she became accus- 
tomed to the dreary-faced, hard-voiced women, 
and the rough, sordid men, her spirit often 
groaned within her. Of what use to brighten, 
and raise, and inspire the children in the brief 
school-day, when all such impressions must be 
obliterated in the misery and confusion of home 
life ? 

She had become very intimate in the home of 
Sammy Prior. The boy’s mother was a woman 
who had been moulded by an untoward fate. 
Traces of former prettiness still remained to 
her, and she had the manner of one who has 
known her power as a beauty—a manner that 
both among poor and rich clings to its owner 
through life. She had a long little family, of 
whom Sammy was the oldest. Her husband had 
the distinction of being the hardest drinker in 
the parish. Hard drinking was not common in 
Haven’s End—not from any want of will on the 
part of its inhabitants, but rather from a 
scarcity of the means for indulgence. When 
wages do not rise above twelve or fourteen 
shillings a week, and there is rent to pay, and a 
‘missus ” and a herd of little ones, whose bare 
necessities must somehow be met, the gayest- 
hearted may find it difficult to ‘“‘go on the 
spree.” Certainly an occasional delightful 
opportunity was afforded the members of the 
‘* slate-club,” who, after a weekly payment, 
yearly shared the annual balance remaining after 
the usual provision for sick members. Such 
privileges, however, were not shared by the 
majority : for most of the women had sufficient 
sense to bully or cajole ‘‘ the master” into join- 
ing a more permanent society. Sammy’smother, 
however, possessed no such influence over her 
husband; and both she and her children had 
reason to dread the club’s ‘‘ break-up day,” 
which might have provided the home with so 
many extra comforts. 

‘* Master” Prior’s old father lived with Sammy’s 
parents. His parish pay was the one definite in- 
come upon which the poor woman could reckon. 
Often and often, scant as it was, it had to be 
stretched to cover the weekly expenditure where 
ready money was insisted upon. And Mrs. Prior 
herself had her weak points. She was not 
above being ‘‘ treated ” by the gallant husbands 
of other women, should she encounter them on 


her shopping expeditions to the town. She 
had been known to pawn Prior’s best clothes 
on more than one occasion. And when she 
emerged into the village street with a swollen 
face and a black eye, all the neighbours declared 
that ‘‘the way she did aggarvate that pore feller 
was somethin’ cruel.” 

In spite of these unpromising conditions Joan 
established an intimacy in the family. Mrs. 
Prior took to her, and the old man fairly fell in 
love withher. Prior himself, who was civil and 
well-mannered when not in drink, would discuss 
knotty points of village importance, and even— 
at least outwardly—deferred to her judgment. 
Joan had great schemes for the family. She 
had hopes of lifting Mrs. Prior into cleaner and 
more orderly ways ; she was determined that 
Prior should give up ‘‘the drink.” To the old 
man’s respectful affection her warm _ heart 
eagerly responded. She would sit with him 
over the fire weaving stories, and in turn 
listening to his tales of bygone days with an 
interest and attention that were not feigned. 

‘* As nice a young lady as ever stepped,” was 
old Prior’s verdict on her, ‘‘and as purty as 
a May marnin’.” And, though Joan laid no 
claim to beauty, there was some truth in the 
fanciful simile. 

It was in the Priors’ house that Joan first 
made acquaintance with that Mrs. Gladding of 
whom mention has before been made; and she 
often told Sammy’s parents afterwards that for 
this she owed them a debt of gratitude. 

Mrs. Gladding was one of those women who 
may be found in most village communities, and 
without whom it would seem as though life in 
that particular district were impossible. In 
sickness she was sure to have been fetched 
before there was any thought of sending for a 
doctor; and her opinion was considered of 
greater significance and reliability than that of 
the professional man. Mrs. Gladding was not 
only invaluable in cases of emergency, such as 
sickness and childbirth; she was full of wise 
saws and the sound philosophy of common sense. 
No kinder or wiser friend could be found for 
any person placed in difficult or delicate circum- 
stances, and her friendship and support had 
brought many a weak-kneed brother and sister 
safely round sharp corners and over hard places. 

To Joan this good woman came as a stream 
of sunlight in a darkened room. The girl, 
accustomed to the kindness and appreciation of 
her equals, often felt the complete spiritual 
isolation of her present surroundings. Had 
her courage, her faith, and her spirit been less 
high this isolation would, .during her first year 
at Haven’s End, have grown intolerable. As it 
was she fought bravely against depression. 
Yet she sometimes recognised in herself some- 
thing of the temptation of an Elijah—a tempta- 
tion to look on herself as the one righteous 
person of the district. And from the victory of 
such a temptation Mrs. Gladding’s existence 
saved her. 

At the close of Joan's first year at Haven’s 
End she and Mrs. Gladding between them 
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nursed old Prior through a sharp and serious 
attack of pneumonia. The old man fell ill just 
before Christmas, and Joan, who was ready to 
start for her first vacation at home (since she 
had spent the midsummer holiday cementing 
the bonds of love and friendship between herself 
and her pupils), telegraphed to her father, un- 
packed her box, and, to her own surprise, 
experienced very little disappointment at her 
sudden change of plans. When Mrs. Gladding 
had brought her the news of the serious illness of 
her old friend she had not hesitated for a moment 
as to her duty or its fulfilment. She was even 
conscious of a sense of relief that the ordeal of 
a return to home was thus postponed. She 
had a nervous dread of the critical looks of 
her sisters, the summing-up from a worldly 
point of view of Miss Tait, her father’s good- 
humoured tolerance of her ‘‘ whims.” She 
knew that the life which she had been living 
for the past year had developed and moulded 
her, and she was not quite sure of the result of 
the process. She feared to find herself some- 
thing of the ‘‘new woman” beside her con- 
ventional-lived sisters. She feared that the irk 
of waiving her independence and subduing her 
newly-emerged self would crop out. Then, too, 
she had misgivings on the subject of Walter 
Grimshaw’s old allegiance to herself. So far 
as she could gather from the hints dropped in 
Mildred’s occasional letters, the young man was 
finding a certain consolation for her absence 
and coldness in the kind offices of Lettice. 
Joan would have been loth to break in on this 
healing process, and, if only on this ground, 
the excuse of Prior’s illness was something in 
the nature of a reprieve. Her father’s engage- 
ment with Miss Tait, her sisters had also 
informed her, became daily more inevitable. 
Joan was thankful to be safely beyond the 
reach of the provocation of some outburst on 
this point, which, to her faithful and passionate 
heart, partook of the nature of an insult to her 
dead mother’s memory. 

Most of the Christmas holidays, then, were 
spent by Joan in ‘‘ Master Prior’s ” sick-room. 
It was a stuffy little apartment, without any 
fireplace, and the season was bitterly cold. 
But Joan invested in a wonderful arrangement 
of asbestos and petroleum, and managed to 
keep the temperature of the room at a suffi- 
ciently high and steady level. She and Dr. 
Drage and Mrs. Gladding fought death for a 
fortnight and came off victorious. Young Mrs. 
Prior caught none of the enthusiasm of the 
sick-room watchers. Hers was the imper- 
turbable phlegm of the Hertfordshire peasant 
towards anything that does not appeal directly 
to physical sensations. To her the fuss made 
over ‘‘ole Muster Prior’s” chances of life was dis- 
Proportionate—incomprehensible. She would, 
Perhaps, have felt some flicker of pleasure had 
one of her children been flattered or tipped; 
a distin>t tirill of enjoyment had the soup and 
good things and warm flannels, that were be- 
stowed on her husband's father by the infatuated 

guv ness,” come her way. As it was she did 
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not even profess an interest which she did not 
feel in the progress of the case. 

Joan’s disgust at Mrs. Prior’s insensibility 
would probably have found vent in words, 
which, while powerless to do good, would 
inevitably have worked mischief, had it not 
been for Mrs. Gladding’s common sense and 
humorous outlook on the situation. Mrs. 
Gladding expected nothing from the apathetic 
woman, and yet managed to extract from her 
all for which she was fit in the way of use and 
service. In this department Joan could only 
stand by and look on in admiration of the 
other’s skilful tactics. 

The presence of Charlie Curtis in Joan’s own 
house made it very much easier for her thus to 
devote herself to the care of her old friend. 
Ever since the boy had learned that Joan’s 
offer to the Guardians of his parish Union had 
been accepted, and that he was henceforth her 
sole charge, he had devoted himself silently but 
wholly to her service. He began by keeping 
her garden tidy, but his supervision of her 
estate gradually spread indoors. Joan was 
accustomed to accomplish most of her own 
light housework, but she now found herself 
forestalled at all points by Charlie. The boy 
would rise early to prevent her in the matter of 
breakfast, and abjure his playhours to give at- 
tention to her dinner and tea. If she came 
home late in the evening she was sure to find 
a warm fire, a lamp, toasting shoes and her 
book or work ready for her. Charlie, it is 
true, was by no means a converted character. 
He still quarrelled violently with his school- 
mates, and lied shamelessly in the village when 
it suited his convenience. But where Joan was 
concerned he was docile, vigilant, and devoted. 
The cloud now but rarely descended over his 
eyes ; his expression was less burdened—some- 
times, as when he was working in the garden 
with Joan, quite childlike and sunny. Joan’s 
slightest word to him was law. And she grew 
to love the little lad, whose funny, careful ways 
now formed so strange a contrast to the old 
recklessness and daring, as warmly as he loved 
her. She watched his advance, his taming as 
she described it to herself, with a delightful 
sense of exultation. Surely, with God’s help, 
the child would learn to trample under the 
devil that had possessed him; would yet 
develop into a good and honest citizen. She 
saw no cause to refer his case again to Dr. 
Drage’s attention. The cure, whose sugges- 
tion she really owed to him, was working 
perfectly. It was a simple enough prescription, 
only needing care and judgment in its applica- 
tion ; and it had been translated by Joan as 
meaning ungrudging Love and full Confidence. 

Joan’s entrance on her second year as teacher 
at Haven’s End found a very different being to 
the unsophisticated and enthusiastic girl of 
twelve months previously. Enthusiastic and 
idealistic she still was—would always be. But 
she had been behind the scenes, and with the 
workers ; and life could never again be to her 
the smooth and pleasant panorama that it had 
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seemed from a front-seat view. She knew 
now something of the dark places of the earth : 
of ignorance that desired no enlightenment, 
and of cruelty and indifference which marred 
what should have been the sweetest and 
tenderest relations of life. More than once 
Joan’s soft voice and appealing eyes had inter- 
vened between the quarrelling of man and wife, 
or saved some sobbing. child from undue, 
merciless severity. Her interference, it is true, 
would never have been brooked by the villagers 
had it not been for her free-handed generosity ; 
her doles, to their materially logical minds, 
were balanced by their acquiescence in her 
‘‘ways.” And Joan dimly recognised this 
fact, though her idealism rebelled from 
acknowledging it. 

The Rankes family had been absent on the 
Continent, as was their wont, during the 
winter months, and Joan found herself looking 
forward to Easter, and their return, with happy 
anticipation. She and Lena had kept up a 
correspondence during the latter’s sojourn on 
the Riviera, and it seemed to Joan as if her 
unsought friend must rapidly be growing in 
graciousness and womanly charm. Her letters, 
unmarred by the high pitch of her voice, and 
her drusguerie of manner, were often delightfui 
to the recipient. Joan felt sure that she would 
find herself in far closer intimacy with Lena on 
account of this separation. In the meantime 
she amused herself by rehearsing extracts from 
the correspondence for the benefit of the 
Rector, and marking that worthy cleric’s cir- 
cumspect efforts to show no undue eagerness 
or curiosity. Joan understood Mr. Bolero 
better nowadays, and, though she was still 
haunted by the feeling that she was in many 
ways offensive to him, a bond of sympathy had 
sprung up between the two in their joint 
interest in Lena Rankes. 


CHAPTER X.--A FAMILY SCENE, 


APTAIN RANKES had joined his father and 
sisters oa the Continent, and had spent 
some weeks with them, returning home 

together with the rest of the family soon after 
Easter. A considerable period had accordingly 
elapsed without a visit on his part to the school ; 
and both teachers and children had missed him 
greatly. It was with genuine pleasure that 
joan recognised the sharp tapping of his 
walking-stick on the schoolhouse door one day 
early in the week in which school had recom- 
menced after the short Easter holiday. She 
hastened herself to open to the visitor, and 
welcomed him warmly. Miss White, apparently 
engrossed in the correction of a wonderful pro- 
duction supposed to be a drawing, closely 
watched the greetings exchanged. 

But if Joan Harding’s manner was natural 
and buoyant as an unconscious child’s, Captain 
Rankes, so Miss White immediately settled it, 
behaved in a most strange and unaccountable 
way. When Joan appeared to him in the door- 
way he stood silent, gazing at her as though 


an apparition from some other world was 
before him. And this was the more remarkable 
to the observer in that whereas she, in the 
expectation of some such visit, had donned a 
new pink neck-ribbon, two clattering gilt 
bracelets, and a killing apron, Joan wore her 
usual winter frock, and boasted no single orna- 
ment. The teacher found herself gazing at 
Joan in the hope of discovering what it was 
that kept Captain Rankes standing and staring 
helplessly as if he were spell-bound. She could 
only discern a slim, girlish figure, slightly below 
middle height, and wearing a closely-fitting 
gown of dark green cloth. Joan’s face, round 
and wide-eyed, held no secret for her. It had 
but taken on the additional tinge of colour which 
always flew there when she was labouring under 
any excitement, pleasurable or otherwise. Her 
crisp, warm-coloured hair was afire from the 
sunlight that streamed through the open door, 
and glowed in a chestnut-tinted maze of mar- 
vellous red-gold illumination. 

She was the happy possessor of that con- 
venient hair which somehow always arranges 
itself artistically and becomingly. It is certain 
that, beyond a conscientious and _ indeed 
imevitable brushing, it had very little help in 
this direction from careless Joan. But Miss 
White, whose own colourless strands were 
tortured into a fancy mat on the top of her head, 
and laid out to the best advantage in thin, flat 
plaits behind, resented Joan’s superabundance, 
and still more the girl’s indifference to it. She 
could see no attraction in the bright deep eyes, 
that shone chestnut in the sun, like the darker 
shadows in the wonderful hair. And as Joan’s 
small, delicate-fingered, white hands met 
together in a gesture of pleasure at sight of the 
mechanical French toy which Captain Rankes 
had brought for the Infants’ Room, Miss White 
mentally categoried her superior as ‘‘ a forward 
minx.” 

She had a reason for thus sharply and 
minutely watching Joan on this particular 
afternoon. From the beginning she had dis- 
liked the girl with the unreasonableness of 
a stupid jealousy. This feeling, which had first 
expressed itself in an attempt at imitation, had 
taken on no particular definiteness until her 
rude disillusionment on the subject of Captain 
Rankes. That well-meaning but blundering 
young man, in his endeavours to make every- 
thing in the school and at Haven’s End generally 
pleasant for Joan Harding, had been markedly 
and heavily polite to the assistant. Miss White, 
who was never without some love affair, for 
the most part imaginary, since her gentility 
offended the suitors whom she might reason- 
ably have expected, had quickly romanced herself 
into ‘‘the modest violet,” sought out by noble 
hands—the beggar maiden to solid Arthur 
Rankes’s King Cophetua. To Joan’s account, 
her artful and insinuating ways, she attributed 
the loss of her supposed admirer ; and henceforth 
she hated Joan, and sought occasion to harm 
her. Another cause of wrath was Joan’s 
friendship with Lena Rankes. Miss White 
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resented this as a further confirmation of Joan's 
social aloofness from herself. But she had 
been quick to mark Henrietta’s difference of 
attitude as regarded the schoolmistress, and 
she was bent now on turning this to her own 
account. By a garbled but professedly cir- 
cumstantial version of Joan’s doings and mis- 
doings, she saw her way not only to injuring 
the schoolmistress, but to pushing an intimacy 
with the elder Miss Rankes. 

Thus, while the unconscious Joan laughed 
and chatted with her visitor, and showed off 
for his benefit the children’s latest accomplish- 
ments in the matter of song and musical drill, 
Miss White kept a lively watch, and busied 
herself with mental note-taking. 

A week later Henrietta and Lena sat together 
in the library, where it was their custom to 
take tea. Their father was at his writing-table, 
busied over some one of the numerous enter- 
prises in which he was unceasingly concerned. 
Although he had long ago ‘“‘ made his pile,” as 
he expressed it, he found it impossible to 
forsake altogether his old habits; and not only 
did his name stand as director on more than 
one large speculative company, but he virtually 
governed and managed half a dozen others. 
Immersed in certain calculations, his daughters 
believed him to be impervious to their gossip, 
and talked together over their affairs without 
feeling the restraint of his presence. 

‘* Arthur said that it was very likely that Mr. 
Shaw would come over with him to-day,” 
Henrietta remarked, when a lively discussion 
on the relative merits of a parcel of dress 
patterns had been brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion. ‘‘It seems quite a long time since 
we saw him!” 

“Arthur said nothing of the kind,” Lena 
retorted sharply. She saw now why her sister 
had yielded to her in the matter of that shade 
of alpaca, and scorn quickened her anger. 
“You know Arthur can’t bear Mr. Shaw any 
more than papa and I. You must have teased 
him into consenting to bring him, if indeed he 
has consented, which I very much doubt.” 

Henrietta looked superciliously at her sister. 

““My dear,” she said with a disagreeable 
suavity, “‘you really should not allow your 
pique to so prejudice your manners and conduct. 
I can assure you it’s not good form. It’s very 
obvious and very contemptible.” 

Lena received the insinuation in dignified 
silence. When she spoke, the haughtiness of 
her tone was an odd travesty of Joan on the 
war-path. 

“If it pleases you to take over my cast-off 
Shoes,” she said deliberately, ‘“‘I shall not 
remonstrate with you. You are of sufficient 
age to discriminate an adventurer, and if you 
are incapable of discrimination, I, for one, shall 
not volunteer remonstrance. But what I do 
object to is that papa and myself should be 
Subjected to the annoyance of this fellow’s 
visits. It is obvious to the meanest capacity 
that young Shaw is infatuated with the prospect 
of a fortune : with you yourself, ten years older 
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than he, however pronounced your fascinations, 
you cannot really bring yourself to believe that 
he isin love. Under all your silliness, Henrietta, 
I think you have too sound a basis of common- 
sense to suppose anything so preposterous. 
But suppose what you may, I will not have the 
young man about here ; I| dislike and distrust 
him. And if you persist in encouraging him 
I shall have to appeal to papa.” 

Even as she uttered the last words in a low 
voice, Mr. Rankes wheeled round in his chair, 
and at sight of his little angry eyes, glowing 
under the coarse overhanging brows, Henrietta 
began feebly to cry. 

** Lena is right in every word she has said,” 
he broke in harshly. ‘‘I did not know she had 
so much common-sense. I tell you once and for 
all that I'll not have that fellow hanging about 
here. Ring the bell.” 

Lena obeyed his directions, and, when the 
man appeared in answer to the summons, 
Mr. Rankes turned on him as though he had 
just discovered him in some flagrant act of 
misconduct. 

‘* Wheeler,” he said, ‘‘ I'll have you to know 
that Mr. Shaw is not to be admitted to this 
house. If he inquires for any of the family, 
turn him out (the blackguard)! Hand on my 
orders to Charles and James.”” And the master 
of the house wheeled back to his writing-table. 

The butler, accustomed to his master’s rough 
outbursts, answered affirmatively, while his 
eyes turned inquiringly to the young ladies. 
Henrietta’s face was hidden in her handkerchief. 
Lena, however, met his interrogatory gaze 
with an emphatic nod, and, thus reassured as to 
the efficacy of his orders, he silently withdrew 
from the room. 

Lena poured out the tea and brought a cup 
over to her sister, but Henrietta ignored the 
attention, and, with her face still covered, made 
a pettish movement with her shoulders when 
Lena called her attention to it. 

At this uncomfortable moment Arthur’s step 
was heard in the hall. Both girls looked 
quickly towards the door in expectancy as to 
whom he might bring with him. But the 
young man came in alone, closing the door 
after him. His face was cloudy. 

‘* How-do,” he said, greeting the various 
members of his family with a comprehensive 
nod. ‘‘ Beastly cold wind.” And he subsided 
moodily into an armchair. 

Lena gave her brother some tea, and began 
to tell him the various items of stable and 
farmyard news. Arthur listened with an effort. 
It was evident that something preoccupied 
him. 

At his entrance Henrietta had disposed of 
her pocket-handkerchief ; and when it became 
plain that he had no companion with him, the 
expression of her face clearly warned Lena that 
she intended, in the family parlance, to ‘‘ make 
herself nasty.” Hence Lena's feverish attempts 
to keep the conversation from dropping into 
her elder’s hands. 

But Arthur’s inattention baulked her well- 
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meant endeavour. The first remark of Lena’s 
that passed unanswered gave Henrietta her 
opportunity. 

‘*T suppose you were at the school before 
you came here?” she asked, in what Lena 
knew to be a leading-question voice. But 
Arthur of a sudden aroused from his torpor, 
and fell straight into the trap. 

‘* Yes, I was,” he answered. ‘‘ I was dropped 
there on my way from the station, and Hale 
drove straight home with my Gladstone. | 
thought it best not to keep the mare about in 
this bitter wind.” 

‘‘ Certainly it would have been a pity to 
expose her to the chance of cold,” Henrietta 
remarked ; ‘‘especially since I believe your 
business at the school generally detains you an 
hour or so at the least.” 

There was a slight, sneering emphasis on the 
word ‘‘ business ” that awakened Arthur to the 
fact that Henrietta meant mischief. He had 
his father’s irascible temper ; and, though his 
up-bringing had enforced on him a certain 
amount of self-control, he did not always find it 
necessary to exercise this quality in the bosom 
of his family. This time, however, he manifestly 
struggled to keep his temper. 

‘*Youare misinformed,” he said constrainedly, 
and turned to Lena for more tea. 

‘*Oh, no! indeed I’m not,” Henrietta per- 
sisted tauntingly. ‘‘ Little Miss Harding has 
always to put the brats through their tricks for 
you. And then there are her own to be accom- 
plished; and those I fancy are still more 
elaborate, and require a longer rehearsal.” 

Arthur turned furiously on her, but he still 
laboured for self-control. 

‘*If you can’t talk civilly of Miss Harding, 
don’t mention her at all,” he said in a low 
voice, surcharged with rage. ‘‘ You're not fit 
to take her name between your lips.” 

‘“ Not fit to mention that little, red-haired 
school-teacher! Ha! ha! ha! Really, Arthur, 
you are too funny. You must be infatuated. 
Why, I declare you are blushing! This is 
superb! Arthur Rankes, Captain in her 
Majesty’s army, and future owner of 1,500 
acres of land, blushing over a National School 
mistress! I shall die of laughing! And is 
the cruel fair obdurate? Or does she give you 
hope ?” 

‘*Hold your tongue, Henrietta,” screamed 
Lena. ‘‘Are you mad? See! Look what 
has happened!” 

For Arthur, muttering and angry, had 
dropped his tea-cup from his hand, just where 
he stood, and had incontinently fled the room. 
The broken china lay over a little heap of tea- 
moistened cake and cream, and Lena’s mind, 
distracted by this domestic catastrophe from 
her brother’s excitement, fastened on it to 
upbraid her sister. But for a second time that 
evening Mr. Rankes unexpectedly joined in the 
conversation. 

‘** Henrietta, you’re a fool,” he said concisely 
over his shoulder. ‘‘If it had not been for 
Joan Harding’s father, I should probably at 
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this moment be working in a shift with one of 
my own gangs of colliers, and you would be 
peeling potatoes or scrubbing the floor. 
Perhaps in that case you would not be such a 
fool as you are now as a fine lady, and I’m 
sorry for your sake that I’ve made my pile. As 
for Arthur, he’s welcome to marry Joan 
Harding for my part, to-morrow, if she’ll have 
him; but that’s just what she won’t do. 
‘What’s bred in the bone comes out in the 
raw,’ and you won’t mate fish and fowl. 
Edmund Harding’s girl is not likely to take 
up with any son of Caleb Rankes. But if you 
take my advice you'll not try your hand at 
scoring off your brother. You may be left on 
his hands one of these days, and then, perhaps, 
you will wish you had kept a civiller tongue in 
your head in the past. Verd. sap., you know; 
which means ‘a word to the wise ’—and is 
probably wasted on a fool.” 

Mr. Rankes turned the page of the letter 
he was writing, and his pen flew on once more. 
Lena, with a strong look of disapproval at her 
sister, left the room in search of Arthur, 
and Henrietta relapsed again into unnoticed 
tears. 


CHAPTER XI.—A CONFESSION, 


Lena. 
‘* Try !” Joan laughed back. 

The two girls were sitting together in the 
schoolhouse orchard. Here, in a sheltered 
corner, stood a small arbour, and on its rustic 
table in front of them lay a heap of school- 
books. For Lena had been seized with a 
thirst for information, and under the school 
teacher’s guidance was engaged in “ polishing 
up her French ””—a process which proved to in- 
volve the laying of the foundations of grammar, 
and an unceasing struggie with an abominable 
accent. Joan was an admirable teacher, Lena 
a painstaking scholar. The two had just 
agreed that they began to trace some progress. 

“ Well, you'll see!” Lena rejoined. ‘I am 
going up to Yorkshire to-morrow, to fetch my 
Grannie.” 

Joan stared. 

‘Ah! I have surprised you!” Lena said 
exulting. ‘‘ You did not even know I pos- 
sessed such a venerable—I don’t know that | 
can say such a very respectable—relative! But 
we’re not such pfarvenus as you have put us 
down for, Miss Harding. J/ have got a grand- 
mother \” 

Joan began to laugh. 

‘* Of course you have, you ridiculous girl,” 
she said. ‘‘ Only I did not know that she was 
alive. You have never mentioned her.” 

‘* That’s just it,” Lena said oracularly. There 
was a pause, and then she blurted out, as though 
determined to make a clean breast of it: 
‘** Until quite lately I was ashamed of her!” 

Joan turned her round, surprised eyes on her 
companion, but said nothing. 

**] will tell you all about it,” Lena went on 
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quickly; ‘‘though I don’t really understand 
myself why I always make you my little mother- 
confessor! . . . Father is a self-made man!” 

The last words finished with a gulp, which 
emphasised their unpalatableness to the 
speaker. 

‘‘T know,” Joan made answer calmly. ‘‘I 
admire and respect him for it.” 

Lena’s amused look rested a moment on the 
young, serious face beside her ; then her brow 
clouded over and she resumed her tale. 

‘* You can afford to; I can’t,” she said. ‘‘I 
wish with all my heart that the making had 
been done centuries ago. But it hasn’t, and 
even the last generation is innocent of it. 
Papa’s mother is a regular old—villager. 
There! That exactly describes her. The 
typical old village woman of a Sunday-school 
prize—snowy cap, clean print gown, cross-over 
shawl, open Bible, spectacles, and all complete. 
When papa went up on the social ladder, she 
refused to budge. There was a ne’er-do-well 
son who engaged all her affections for long 
years ; and when papa found that she spent on 
Uncle Sam the supplies he sent for her own 
use, he discontinued them, and never gave her 
another penny until the scapegrace brother 
died. That's the sort of family we are. And 
Grannie must be as hard as a flint—as hard as 
papa! For when Uncle Sam died she was left 
penniless, and would not apply to papa, and so 
went on the parish—(think of that !—my grand- 
mother on the parish !)—until the Guardians 
found papa out and wrote to him. That was 
the first we had heard of Uncle Sam’s death. 
My! wasn’t papa in a royal rage!” 

Lena stopped, and the details of that dis- 
turbed time seemed to be passing before her 
mind’s eye. Joan forbore to speak, judging 
that any interruption would only make the 
narrative more difficult to relate. And pre- 
sently Lena went on: 

‘*Well, then, papa wanted Grannie to come 
and live with us. Oh! how I cried, and fumed, 
and sulked! That was ten years ago. I was 
twenty. I had only once been with my grand- 
mother to remember her. It was while I was 
still at school. I had had scarlet fever, and 
had to go away for a change, and nobody, 
naturally, would take me in. Somehow Grannie 
heard of it and volunteered to have me, and 
they thought the moorland air would do me 
good, and sent me up to her. I was fifteen, 
and the school we were at only admitted 
‘young ladies of high birth.’ I must have 
been odiously conceited and a thorough little 
snob. When I found out what sort of a 
woman my grandmother was, I believe I 
nearly died from the shock to my pride. I 
know I had a serious relapse, and the doctor, 
who did not understand what ailed me, said 
the climate was too searching for me, and 
[ was packed off to Bournemouth with a 
governess and a lady’s maid. You can 
imagine then what my feelings were when 
papa proposed bringing the poor old lady to 
live with us!” 
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Joan smiled, and Lena went on rather ner- 
vously : 

‘‘Henrietta and I joined forces, and we 
teased and bullied poor mamma, who always 
thought whatever papa said was the right 
thiag to be done, until she promised to oppose 
the scheme. And somehow she managed to 
prevail on papa, for once in her life, so that he 
gave itup. But Grannie absolutely refused to 
take more from him than the five shillings a 
week which the parish would have paid her ; 
and she never has until this day. Papa has 
tried sending her a tip at Christmas, but she 
is very determined, and always returns it. He 
has never told me anything about it, but my 
eyes are as sharp as his, and| know. The truth 
is Grannie has never forgiven him for what she 
considers the slight he put on her in not offering 
her his home. And that slight was really none 
of his doing, but ours. And it is a shame that 
he should have to bear the blame from her. I 
know he feels it, for though his pride would 
never own to it, I believe he genuinely loves 
this terrible old lady. So I have made up my 
mind to go to Yorkshire and explain matters, 
and bring Mrs. Josiah Rankes home with me. ” 

Joan’s hand had stolen across the table, and 
lay cool and light on Lena's hot fingers. 

**How did it all come about, dear?” she 
asked softly. 

‘**Oh, I have felt differently about things for 
a long time,” Lena said hurriedly. ‘It’s all 
your doing, you know. You are the first pattern 
of a lady that I’ve studied closely, and you 
taught me. . . that a lady zs a lady, not acés 
alady! It is badly put, but perhaps you catch 
my meaning. And then, in thinking over all the 
times I had /ried to be a lady, | found that 
almost each time this had involved the doing 
or saying of something unladylike! And oh! 
how I have hated myself! Then it came to me 
how that, in trying to escape from, to ignore, 
my antecedents, I had persuaded my father to 
act an undutiful part, against his own conscience 
too, towards his mother; while I had ungently 
wounded an old woman’s heart. And, dear 
little Joan, it all came to me clearly one day 
when I saw you so politely courteous to old 
Prior. You were on your bicycle, in a great 
hurry to get somewhere, and he was working 
on his allotment. And he saw you passing, 
and held out a button-hole for you—some stupid, 
little pansy, I think it was, that would be 
withered in half an hour. And you jumped off 
at once, and went and stood and talked with 
him, and took his flower as though he had been 
the highest in the land. I sat and watched you 
through Widow Day’s open door. The old 
man looked so pleased, and so did you, though 
I knew you would be late for your appoint- 
ment. And Widow Day went murmuring on 
in that monotonous voice of hers about you : 
‘allays the same to high and low: no pride 
about she!’ I understood that she was cutting 
at me, and that there was more truth in her 
words than she knew herself. I thought: ‘ Thus 
instinctively acts the natural lady’—and then 
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I thought of Grannie ; and she has been a thorn 
in my flesh ever since!” 

‘‘And how did you broach the subject to 
your father ?” Joan asked. 

Lena coloured. ‘‘Dear old Daddy!” she 
said. ‘‘I believe he and I are getting to under- 
stand each other. At least, 1 always did 
understand him, only I would not humour him ! 
So now he has begun to differentiate me from 
Henrietta—and this is such a comfort for me; 
for it was so trying always to be classified as 
an empty-headed fool! . . . I got papa alone 
one day, and told him that I thought we ought 
to ask Grannie to live with us, and that I was 
ashamed and sorry that I had ever opposed it. 
Do you know, Joan, he kissed me! I never 
remember his doing such a thing before. 
‘Take your own way, girl,’ he said, but not 
at all roughly. And then he told me not to let 
Henrietta worry him on the subject.” 

Joan drew a long breath. 
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‘‘Oh! Iam so glad—so utterly, tremendously 
glad!” shesaid. She came round behind Lena, 
and drew her head backwards and looked at 
the face turned wrong side up before her. ‘* Do 


you know, it’s all getting written on your face,” 
she said. 


‘*T can see God’s smile behind your 








It is His love that has awakened your 
heart, and His finger that is unravelling all the 
awkward knots of life and character, so that 


eyes. 


you are acting like a new being.” She left 
looking at Lena, and her rapturous eyes rested 
on the blossom-laden may-trees in the mead 
beyond. ‘‘ How beautiful the world is when 
God can be seen in it!” she whispered. 

Two figures, bending low, passed up the 
lane behind the hedge beside them, but neither 
of the girls noticed the couple. The pair paused 
in the field behind the schoolhouse and took a 
protracted farewell. Then one, drawing a key 
from her pocket, let herself into the park by a 
small, locked gate, while the other, lighting a 
cigarette, vaulted a stile and turned whistling 
on to the high road which led to the station. 

Had Joan been at all on the alert she must 
have often noticed this couple. For they passed 
her house most evenings nowadays, and always 
parted near that little private gate within a 
stone’s throw of her demesne. But the school- 
mistress was of too dreamy a nature to be 
observant, except where the notion of her duty 
called for vigilance. Then, as in school hours, 
nothing could escape her observation. 

One evening, it is true, returning home from 
a late ramble, her attention had been caught by 
the smell of tobacco as she was passing a lonely 
copse. Knowing how particular the keepers 
were at this time of year that no trespassers 
should disturb the birds, she glanced round, 
and presently discerned the figure of a young 
man in tweed clothes who appeared to be in 
earnest conversation with awoman. The man’s 
light clothes showed up against the leafy back- 
ground of trees, and there seemed something 
familiar about the outline to Joan, though she 
could not recognise it. The woman wore a 
dark gown and was barely discernible. She 
seemed to Joan to be in some distress. But, 
satisfied that the pair were not poachers, she paid 
them but scant attention. The incident recurred 
vividly to her memory in the days to come. 

But just now Joan’s attention was once more 
greatly absorbed by her village friends, and 
even Lena’s family disclosures, startling as 
they had been for the moment, failed to occupy 
her mind for long. Sammy Prior’s father, who 
had kept sober for a longer time than usual, so 
that his optimistic wife had begun to boast 
among her less fortunate friends that ‘the 
master had fair giv’ up the drink,” suddenly 
went off ‘‘on the spree.” How and where the 
temptation assailed him Joan could not gather. 
But when at last Mrs. Prior, looking even dirtier 
and more dejected than was her wont, came with 
her story to the schoolmistress, six days, ac- 
cording to her reckoning, had passed ‘‘ since he 
had done e’er a stroke o’ work.” He rose late, 
she wept, and, after ‘‘becallin’ her summat 
shamefu’,” retired toa lonely public-house, which 
lay up a side lane, and bore a bad character in 
the neighbourhood. Here he remained boozing 
on and off all day, returning home at night in 
varying stages of drunkenness. The poor 
woman implored Joan’s help, ‘‘ for the master, 
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he do think a sight o’ you,” she affirmed. But 
what could Joan do in such a case? 

The girl strangled the feelings of helpless- 
ness and repugnance which involuntarily surged 
up inher. She had been asked for help, and she 
must give it. This was Friday, and the next two 





MRS. PRIOR, LOOKING EVEN MORE DEJECTED “THAN WAS 
HER WONT. 


days were her own. She would see what could 
be accomplished in them. 

She despatched a note by Charlie to Dr. 
Drage, asking for some strong restorative to 
administer to her patient when the sinking and 
craving sensations to which he would be 
subject should come onhim. The next morning 
she made some coffee and went down to Prior’s 
cottage when Sammy came round with a 
message that his father was awake. Joan 
refused Mrs. Prior’s chaperonage and mounted 
alone to the bedroom, the aroma of the coffee 
making a delicious incense around her. 

The blear-eyed, towzled creature on the bed 
swallowed an oath when he recognised his 
visitor, but his first refusal to touch her 
beverage broke down under its enticing fumes. 
He emptied the cup and then ‘ thanked” its 
donor to “ clear out.” 
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Joan, not at all abashed by the unaccustomed 
roughness of his speech, opened up proceedings. 
She told him that she meant to help him save 
himself from the slough into which he had 
sunk. She assured him that he had to work 
that day in her garden, and that she should not 
leave his cottage without him. She was as good 
as her word, too; and, though he kept her waiting 
until half-past one, his will, weakened by his 
late potations, finally yielded to hers, and he 
crept, unobserved by the neighbours, to the 
schoolhouse garden, where he pottered about, 
too feeble to work, but under Joan’s firm, kind 
supervision. She gave him plenty of stimulat- 
ing food, and never let him out of her sight 
until after closing time, when she saw him to 
his own door. All Sunday she spent again in 
his company, and by the evening she had so 
helped him to overcome the hideous temptation 
that he was sane enough to thank her for his 
emporary rescue. 

‘* He’s a wicked ol’ gen’leman, that’s what ’e 
is,” he said, referring to the devil as though he 
were some intimate acquaintance. ‘‘I knows 
‘im! ’Taint more’n once or twice a year as a 
rule that ’e do get me; and then he do hold 
me after this fashion. But we’ve got the better 
of ’im this time, you and I, miss. And I ain’t 
a-going to be catched wi’ none o’ ’is chaff, 
never again, not ef I knows it. And you can 
take my word for it, that you can. Why, in 
times past you could see the lies a-droppin’ out 
o’ my mouth fast as | talked! But all that’s 
over. Thanks to you and your book, miss, and 
the words you've a-said to me, Tom Prior’s a 
changed man ; so help me God !’ 

Joan could not feel so confident of the 
durability of this sudden conversion as did her 
patient. But she encouraged him to the best 
of her ability and hoped for the best. At least, 
as the poor fellow himself said, the devil was 
worsted in this particularengagement. For on 
Monday morning Prior went back to work. 
And though his wife gave no credit to Joan for 
her share in the matter, she was known to 
assure her neighbours that ‘‘the guv’ness was 
turr’ble took up wi’ her master, wot ’ad a way 
wi’ im wot nobody could gainsay.” 


CHAPTER XII.—A THUNDERBOLT FROM THE BLUE, 


ROM home came the news of Mr. Harding’s 
engagement with his daughters’ governess, 
to be speedily followed by marriage. The 

house was to be shut up; Lettice and Mildred 
to be disposed of by being sent to a Swiss 
pension for six months, ostensibly ‘‘for their 
good, and to study French and German.” As 
for the management of the estate, which had 
made Miss Tait’s help and services so in- 
dispensable to the squire, it was suddenly 
discovered that a bailiff could superintend this 
with ease during the master’s prolonged 
absence on the Continent with his bride. So 
illogical, thought Joan, with a touch of 
unwonted bitterness, are even the clearest- 
headed of men. 
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Her father wrote to her very kindly, begging 
her to arrange for any sort of holiday that she 
might like, or to join her sisters on the Con- 
tinent. And for this purpose he enclosed her a 
handsome cheque. But Joan’s heart was very 
sore and could not be comforted by a present 
of money. She had passionately loved her 
mother, a woman from whom she had inherited 
much of her idealistic temperament, and who 
had strongly influenced her sensitive mind in her 
early childnood. Joan smarted for her memory, 
which, to her thinking, was affronted by the 
step her father was taking. She had no heart 
for a foreign tour, although under ordinary 
circumstances she would have liked nothing 
better. She had promised Charlie a week at 
the seaside. So, on the strength of her father’s 
present, the stay there was lengthened into a 
fortnight, and shared by Mrs. Gladding and a 
sick baby of the Priors’ who needed change of 
air. And this was the extent of Joan’s holiday. 

On her return to Haven’s End Joan found a 
note from Lena awaiting her, urgently desiring 
her immediate presence at the Hall. She 
hastened to obey the summons and was met 
by her friend in the garden. 

“I’ve got her!” Lena cried excitedly, 
clasping Joan’s arm in her own, after an affec- 
tionate embrace. ‘‘And she’s the dearest, 
quaintest old creature imaginable £ Grannie, I 
mean! Fancy my ever having been ashamed 
of her! You must come and see her at once, 
Joan. For I’m afraid she won’t stay, and 
you’ve got to persuade her that she must! It 
took me three whole weeks to cajole her into 
coming down here with me (and I thought I 
should do it in an hour!) ; and now that she’s 
here I can see she is in a fever to get back 
again to her home. But, Joan, she must stay! 
Father is so pleased to have her; I can see 
how pleased he is. And he actually met us at 
the station. Oh! it’s absurd her wanting to go 
back. She must stay.” 

‘*And what does your sister say?” Joan 
asked, with some curiosity. 

‘*Oh, Henrietta says she’s got the influenza, 
and has shut herself up in her room, and won’t 
let any one see her but her maid. She’s 
welcome to stop there, for all I care. When 
first I told her that Grannie was coming to live 
with us she refused to believe it. But when 
she saw me making my preparations for 
starting, she solemnly assured me that she 
would never live in the same house with her! 
I call it so silly to make such a fuss, and 
especially so to announce a threat which you are 
never likely to be able to fulfil !” 

By this time the girls had reached the house, 
and entered the drawing-room through an open 
French window. Joan’s eye was at once caught 
by the somewhat gaunt form of an old woman, 
sitting bolt upright in an easy chair. The 
large features and thick, sandy-white hair that 
grew low on the brow recalled at once Caleb 
Rankes. But there was a look in the large 
eyes, dimmed and sunken as they were, that 
went straight to Joan’s heart. It was a look of 


sorrow and yearning, and it spread a sad gentle- 
ness over the rest of the strong, massive face. 

The old lady rose as Lena and Joan came 
into the room, and responded to her grand- 
daughter’s introduction with a dignified curtsey 
in the direction of the little schoolmistress. 
Joan warmly took her hand, while Lena 
chattered on excitedly : 

‘“‘This is my great friend, Joan Harding, 
Grannie. Youknow! the one I told you about. 
And she’s come to tell you that you’ve got to 
stay on here quietly with us. For now we 
have you we shan’t let you go! Shall we, 
Joan?” 

Joan saw a look of distress pass over the 
old woman’s face, and she spoke aside to Lena. 

‘*Leave me alone with your grandmother a 
little, won’t you?” she said softly. ‘* We shall 
get on better by ourselves.” 

‘*Just as you like,” Lena answered good- 
humouredly. ‘‘ As long as I get my own way 
in the end, you’re welcome to have yours in the 
beginning!” And she went laughing out of 
the room. 

Joan’s eyes followed her thoughtfully, and then 
turned back on the old lady. She was, as Lena 
had said, a quaint figure, and withal dignified. 
She was very tall and largely made, and wore a 
rusty black silk gown, whose cut dated it as a 
relic of sgme thirty years before. Across her 
shoulders was neatly pinned a black China 
crépe shawl, embroidered with gorgeous Eastern 
flowers and leaves, and finished by a heavy 
silken fringe. Her coarse, knotted hands were 
partly concealed by black lace mittens. In 
the tasteful cap which crowned her head Joan 
recognised the well-known cleverness of Lena’s 
fingers. The sad, dim eyes rested inquiringly 
on Joan’s fresh sympathetic face. 

‘You aren’t happy,” said the girl impul- 
sively. ‘* But they want to be good to you!” 

‘‘] know, my dear, I know,” said the old 
lady, ‘‘ they want to be good to me, but it isn’t 
home. I’ve got no place here. I’m wearying 
to be back to my graves and my poor old cat. 
They want me—these don’t.” 

‘* Oh, but they do!” Joan interposed hastily. 
‘*You must not judge them by the past. 
Mr. Rankes has, I know, always wanted 
you; and as for Lena she is only just begin- 
ning to know what she does want! And she 
wants you very badly now. Don’t think about 
the past. You are large-hearted and generous : 
I can see it in your face. You won’t want to 
punish them for the past. 

‘**God forbid, my dear, that such as I should 
mete out punishment to any gne, least of all my 
own flesh and blood,” said the old woman 
solemnly. ‘‘’Tis for no grudge I owed them in 
the past that I must be up and away. My dead 
callme. There’s none to cut the grass on their 
graves, nor water the flowers that grow there. 
Up yon there’s something for me to do, poor 
old woman as I am. _ Here I’m most ’mazed, 
waited on by smart gentlemen whose working 
clothes are a sight better than what my old 
man wore Sundays to the church. I never 














was one for high life, meat weekdays and 
Sundays alike, and all such doings. I came to 
them because Selena begged me sore, and I 
couldn’t deny the child any more, named after 
me and all as she was. But I told her I 
shouldn’t stay, and I don’t intend to. I’ve my 
own corner in the world, and I’m too old to be 
shifted or to learn new ways. No; I never was 
one for high life.” 

Joan did her best to persuade the old woman 
to alter her decision, but she proved inflexible, 
and—to Joan’s amusement—realised and ap- 
praised her own inflexibility of purpose. 

‘I’ve passed my word to my dead, and I 
never went back on my word yet, to live or 
dead,” sheinsisted. ‘‘’Tisn’t likely I should 
begin all of a sudden now. Leave talking, child. 
You’re a good child, and you’ve done a lot for 
my Selena; but it’s past your power to move 
such as I.” 

And so it proved to be. 

Somewhat disconsolately Joan reported the 
ill-success of her interview to Lena. She, 
too, was accustomed to getting her own way, 
and found it hard to be thwarted by the 
doggedness of an old woman swayed of fancies. 
Still she felt that it would have been an imper- 
tinence for her to preach to this venerable 
dame of the claims of the living before the 
dead members of the family. And she was 
forced to own herself that it seemed cruel to 
force the old lady to be banished in her 
extreme age from the spot where she had spent 
all her days, and where her tenderest memories 
lingered. It was accordingly finally arranged 
that old Mrs. Rankes should be allowed to 
return home in peace and without further con- 
troversy at the end of a month; she, on her 
part, yielding so far as to consent at last to 
accept a proper allowance from her son, and to 
permit a woman to be engaged as joint servant 
and companion to attend to her wants and 
comforts. 

*‘ And I’m taking Grannie a regular round of 
calls, and introducing her to the whole neigh- 
bourhood,” Lena assured Joan triumphantly. 
“I’m determined to make the most of her 
while she is here. But I’m quite disappointed. 
Instead of finding the operation a discipline and 
mortification of snobbishness, I am actually 
quite proud of the old dear, and enjoy showing 
her off! And people are petting her and mak- 
ing such a fuss over her! She is just her own 
plain self, without pretensions at all, and yet 
she seems to ‘go down’ everywhere! Your 
friend Lady Maria Swift was quite enthusiastic 
over her the otherday. She was surprised that 
we had such a presentable relative, I believe!” 

“* My dear,” Joan said sagely, ‘‘all the self- 
made men I have ever heard of have had clever 
mothers, and nobody can be surprised that your 
father is no exception to the rule. It takes an 
uncommon woman to make an uncommon son ; 
that’s my theory. Your grandmother has been 
hall-marked by nature ; and on the strength of 
her, if I were you, I should take down those 
Ccoats-of-arms in the hall.” 
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Lena blushed but was silent. However, the 
next time that Joan visited the Hall she noticed 
that the heraldic shields had disappeared from 
the walls. 

Henrietta Rankes still kept her room, and if 
her grandmother realised her existence she 
made no inquiries concerning her. In these 
days Caleb Rankes softened and expanded to 
an astonishing degree. He grew to look 
younger, and, discarding his chair, took to 
shuffling about his grounds in his mother’s com- 
pany, leaning on his daughter’s arm. Joan 
surprised him once or twice in a searching 
scrutiny of her face ; but his look was kind, 
and when he met her eyes he actually smiled. 
With Lena he attempted occasional jokes, 
feeble enough, but indicative of an extraordinary 
frame of mind. Arthur came and went as 
usual, and quite won his grandmother’s heart 
by his heavy gentleness and deference to her. 

From out of this peaceful and smiling horizon 
a thunderbolt suddenly burst, so unexpected 
and so startling in its descent as to stagger 
those who had imagined themselves lapped in 
a peaceful security. 

Joan received the news in the most abrupt 
fashion. Charlie rushed in upon her one 
morning as she sat eating her breakfast, his 
cap in one hand and a garden-hoe in the other. 
As a rule he always knocked at the door of her 
sitting-room, but this time his excitement got 
the better of his hardly-acquired manners. His 
face literally beamed with delight at the nature 
of his intelligence. 

‘‘ Please, miss, Miss Rankes ’as been and 
runned away with a soljer-chap, and they can’t 
catch ’em nohow,” he burst out hilariously ; 
then added in irrepressible rhapsody, ‘‘ Oh, 
my ! ain’t it larks!” 

Joan for the moment was literally dumb- 
founded, and Charlie had the satisfaction of 
repeating his news, his authority, and one or 
two personal surmises as to the means and 
method of the elopement, before Joan had 
sufficiently recovered her mental equilibrium to 
sharply order him back to work. There was 
not time before school began for her to hold 
any communication with the Hall, but an 
anguished note from Lena, received during the 
recess, confirmed the evil tidings and added 
some details. Henrietta must have decamped 
during the early part of the night, and was not 
missed till the morning. She had already been 
traced to London in the company of young 
Shaw. All arrangements must have been 
made long beforehand, for the couple had 
immediately repaired to a registry office, and 
were now man and wife. Neither note nor 
message had been left behind by Henrietta in 
explanation of her conduct. She had simply 
left the house and pursued her own course, 
regardless of the pain and shame she was 
inflicting upon her father and her sister. Caleb 
Rankes, so Lena wrote, was in a towering 
passion, and she feared that his rage and 
excitement might bring on another attack of 
paralysis. The grandmother was proving the 
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greatest comfort in this terrible trial. Arthur 
had been telegraphed for. 

Neither the imperious will nor the limitless 
money of Mr. Rankes were of any use to him 
in the present dilemma. His daughter had left 
her home, and had married expressly contrary 
to his wishes; but nothing was left for him 
except to announce the marriage in the daily 
papers and make the best of the matter out- 
wardly. At home he declared that from hence- 
forth Henrietta was disinherited ; he repudiated 
her altogether, and forbade her name ever to 
be mentioned in his hearing. 

‘* But,” said Lena to Joan, with most forlorn 
humour, “it’s no good his talking like that, for 
he’ll have to hear about her sooner or later; 
and, what is more, he’ll have to support her, 
too! Under all his grimness I have discovered 
that poor old Daddy has a tender heart, and he 
will never let Henrietta starve. And, if all that 
Arthur says is true, that’s what it would come to 
before long, if that wretched girl were left to 
Edwin Shaw alone. He is loaded with debt, 
and no one has a good word for him in the 
regiment. They all say that it is inconceivable 
that he has married Henrietta for any other 
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reason than for what he can screw out of papa 
through her. Poor, wretched, silly creature ! 
Why couldn’t she take me into her confidence ? 
I feel I am to blame for not having done any- 
thing to hold her affections or keep them at 
home. But I never had the smallest idea that 
she had it in her to take so desperate a step. 
She has always been frightened to act on 
her own initiative, even in the choosing of a 
ribbon !” 

‘* You see,” said Joan, seeking for reasons 
where none were to be found, ‘‘ she has been 
left very much alone lately, during her feigned 
illness, and such a character as you describe 
would be the more easily influenced by a 
desperate and designing man, as Mr. Shaw 
seems to be. I do not think you can blame 
yourself. And the only course open to you 
seems to be to try and pacify your father con- 
cerning her, and so pave the way for her 
pardon.” 

‘* But how is that possible when I dare not 
mention her name ?” Lena cried desperately. 

‘* Your grandmother can venture, and dare,” 
Joan asserted ; but Lena shook her head doubt- 
fully. 
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THE FIRST ASCENT OF MOUNT ST. ELIAS. 


EVERAL members of the Royal Family of 
Italy have been, or are, distinguished by 
their love of mountain adventure. The 

late King Victor Emmanuel devoted his leisure 
to hunting among the rugged mountains on the 
south of the Valley of Aosta; her Majesty the 
present Queen passes the summer season amid 
glaciers and crags, nearly annually, in excur- 
sions beyond the powers of most ladies ; and 
her young nephew the Duke of the Abruzzi, 
after having in recent years successfully scaled 
many of the most famous peaks in the Alps, 
has just given evidence that he possesses a 
remarkable degree of enterprise, and ability 
for mountain exploration, by his ascent of 
Mount St. Elias. 

This great peak—the most important one 
that is close to the coast of North America— 
was probably first seen by Bering, after whom 
Bering’s Straits are called; and it is said he 
gave it the name that it bears because St. Elias 
was the patron saint of the day on which it was 
discovered. Captain Cook sighted it not many 
years afterwards, and there is in his ‘‘ Voyages ” 
a view taken at the distance of sixty miles ; but 
Captain Vancouver was the first Englishman 
who fixed its position, and laid stress upon its 
magnificent appearance from the North Pacific 
Ocean. He said that when he was to its south- 
east, distant one hundred and fifty geogra- 
phical miles, z¢ st¢l/ appeared a lofty mountain. 

Little is known about Captain George 
Vancouver. He died too soon |May, 1798]— 


just before the publication of the results of his 
great Voyage—and so missed: the honours 
which might properly have been bestowed upon 
him. It seems that he was born about 1758, at 
Lynn. He says that the Lynn Canal (a fine 
inlet a hundred miles or so long, which at the 
present time is much talked about—one of the 
many that he discovered and surveyed) obtained 
that name “‘ after the place of my nativity, the 
town of Lynn in Norfolk ;” and in his Introduc- 
tion it is said ‘‘ that from the age of thirteen, 
his whole life (fifteen months only excepted) 
was devoted to constant employment in his 
Majesty’s Naval service.” He was_ with 
Captain Cook upon his Second and Third 
Voyages [1772-4, 1776-9], and after that was 
principally serving in the West Indies until he 
was appointed to the command of the Expedi- 
tion that lasted from Feb. 1791 to Nov. 1795, 
which sailed with the aim of discovering 
whether the ‘*‘ supposed ” Strait of Juan de Fuca 
was really a Strait, and for the examination of 
the whole coast of North America between 30° 
and 60° N. Latitude. Vancouver settled the 
Strait, circumnavigated the important Island 
which is named after him, and surveyed the 
Coast, and did it so well that his work has 
stood the test of time. The most recent 
Admiralty Charts of this coast, published a 
century after his death, state that they are 
chiefly from Vancouver’s Survey. 

The western coast of North America up to 
the Strait of Juan de Fuca (the arm of the sea 
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which separates Vancouver’s Island from 
Washington, U.S.) is not unusually complex ; 
but thence northwards, for several hundreds of 
miles, its character is different, and possibly in 
no other part of the world is there an equal 
extent of coast-line so complicated and trouble- 
some to survey. The difficulties intensify as 





the head of the inlet. It is said' that it rises 
in some places a sheer wall of ice 250 feet above 
the water, that the sea is 500 feet deep, and 
that the glacier is advancing down the inlet at 
an average rate of 40 feet a day—a statement 
which I venture to doubt. 

In the time of Vancouver, glaciers were not 
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MAP OF ALASKA, SHOWING POSITION OF MOUNT ST. ELIAS. 


one proceeds northwards. Archipelagoes of 
islands and islets are mingled with mazes of 
channels and passages ; intricate, devious, and 
perplexing. This character continues up to 
Cape Spencer, but after that point the coast- 
line becomes simpler, and so continues to the 
latitude of Mt. St. Elias. 

If this region could be transferred to Europe, 
it would speedily become overrun by tourists, 
for it contains all the elements that attract. 
Noble stretches of water on sea, _ river, 
and lake; forests with magnificent trees 
bordering their banks; fishing and _ shoot- 
ing unlimited, without the restrictions which 
are imposed by civilisation ; and grand moun- 
tains rising from the water’s edge, with an 
enjoyable climate. But as this Paradise for 
Tourists is separated from Europe by more than 
6,000 miles, and a month at least must be 
occupied in going to and fro, visits to it are 
out of the power of most poor people. 

Round about Vancouver’s Island the moun- 
tains do not rise to a great elevation, though 
they are often lofty enough to make a respect- 
able show. Peaks as high as Ben Nevis are 
plentiful, bearing much more snow. As one 
proceeds north, while forests lessen glaciers 
increase, and even descend to the sea. At the 
head of the first inlet on our map to the east of 
C. Spencer, there is one [the Muir Glacier] 
which comes down into the water and blocks 


understood to the extent that they are now. 
The great navigator was puzzled by them. He 
said of one that it— 


‘*looked like a plain composed of a solid mass of ice or 
frozen snow, inclining gradually towards the low border ; 
which from the smoothness, uniformity, and clean appearance 
of its surface, conveyed the idea of extensive waters having 
once existed beyond the then limits of our view, which had 
passed over this depressed part of the mountains, until their 
progress had been stopped by the severity of the climate, and 
that by the accumulation of succeeding snow, freezing on this 
body of ice, a barrier had become formed that had prevented 
such waters from flowing into the sea.” 


Between Cape Spencer and Yakutat Bay 
several very important mountains rise close to 
the coast, the principal of which are Mt. Crillon 
and Mt. Fairweather, both about 15,000 feet 
high. The elevation of the range then lessens 
for a while, but it rises again, and culminates 
in Mt. St. Elias and some even loftier moun- 
tains in its rear. The height of Mt. St. Elias 
has fluctuated very considerably. Sometimes 
it has been half as much again as at other times. 
The Sierra Club of San Francisco (which is the 
Mountaineering Club of the Pacific) has 
brought together the following ‘‘ determina- 
tions.” ? 


1 By Mr. G. F. Wright in the ‘“‘ Amer. Journal of Science.” 

2 To these may be added one given by Prof. Israel Russell in 
the ‘‘ Century Magazine,” vol. xli. p. 883, as the result of his 
journey in 1890—namely, 15,350 feet. 
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Height. Authorities. 

12,672 feet . La Perouse, 1786. 

17,851 ,, Malaspina, 1791. 

16,938 ,, Tebenkof, 1847. 
wu |19,500 ,, United States Coast and Geo- 
& detic Survey, 1868. 
& /14,970 ,, British Admiralty Chart, 1872. 
“ j 16,350 5, United States Geological Survey 
pes and National Geographic 
§ Society, 1890. 
© |18,100 ,, United States Geological Survey 
“ and National Geographic 

Society, 1891. 
18,010 ,, United States Coast and Geo- 


detic Survey, 1892. 


These ‘‘determinations ” are perplexing, for the 
authorities quoted are most respectable, and 
upon that account are entitled to consideration. 
The mountain appears to be more elastic than 
indiarubber. According to the first observers 
it grew at the rate of more than 1,000 feet per 
annum! Then it shrank and lost 913 feet in 56 
years, but it made up for this handsomely in 
the next 21 years by bounding from 16,938 to 
19,500 feet. Very rapid collapse then occurred, 
and it dropped down to 14,970 feet! but its 
elasticity does not seem to have become much 
impaired, for in the next 18 years it grew again 
to 18,100 feet. After this, one is not surprised 
that there was a decline of 90 feet ina year. 
Some of these determinations are not much to 
the credit of the ‘‘ observers.” 

Mount St. Elias is set back some distance 
from the coast, but there are no ranges inter- 
vening which interfere with the view of it, and 
the whole height of the mountain—whatever 
that height may be—is seen ata glance. The 
entire space from the Ocean to the peak, and 
from Yakutat Bay for about 70 miles in a 
W.N.W. direction, is occupied by a vast 
glacier originating in Mt. St. Elias and the 
allied mountains. It extends back from the 
coast for about 20 miles, and its area is 
computed to be between 1,400 and 1,500 square 
miles, which is a larger space than is occupied 
by all the glaciers in Switzerland put together. 
As this great glacier-plateau rises towards the 
interior very gradually, its true nature could 
not be guessed by voyagers along the coast. 
Although in some places the glacier projects 
into the sea and is obviously zce, for a great 
part of the 70 miles the surface of the ice is 
covered by moraine, having bushes and trees 
growing upon it over long stretches. The 
eastern portion of this glacial plateau is now 
termed the Malaspina Glacier, and the western 
part has been named the Guyot Glacier. 

The true nature of this icy expanse was 
discovered in 1886 by an expedition which was 
sent to Alaska by the ‘‘ New York Times,” 
under Mr. (sometimes called Lieut.) F. 
Schwatka, the main object of which, it is 
stated, ‘‘was geographical research in the 
vicinity of the St. Elias range. If the rear or 
even the higher points of that ponderous pile of 
peaks could be reached it was known that 
wholly unexplored land on tke British 
American side would be exposed to view.” 
The party landed on the 17th of July on the 





Pacific Coast, as close as they could get to 
Mt. St. Elias, but by the 26th only got 7,200 
feet high, upon a spur of the mountain, and 
returned. This cannot be considered a serious 
attempt at an ascent ; and, constituted as the 
party was, there was no likelihood that it would 
succeed in one. Mr. Schwatka is said to have 
weighed 18 stone, and to have had no previous 
Alpine experience! The information acquired 
by the Expedition was, however, interesting, 
and it was shown that Mt. St. Elias could be 
approached from the Pacific. 

In 1888, three Englishmen, Messrs E. and H. 
Topham and G. Broke, with Mr. W. Williams, 
an American, followed the line taken by 
Schwatka, and, like him, found that the 
passage across the Malaspina Glacier was very 
laborious. They took three days in traversing 
the twenty miles or so which intervene between 
the coast and the point where the mountain 
begins to rise, and 15 days more before they 
reached their highest elevation, which they 
estimated was a little more than 11,000 feet 
above the sea. They were then to the S.S.W. 
of the summit, and concluded that they could 
not reach it from that direction. This party, 
as well as Schwatka, depended for transport 
upon local Indians and American “‘ packers ” ; 
but although those engaged were strong men, 
who seem to have given satisfaction when put 
to do things which they understood, they were 
of little or no assistance when steep snow, 
riven glacier, or rock mingled with ice had to 
be dealt with, as those were descriptions of 
work to which they had not been educated. 

Two years later Prof. Israel Russell, of Ann 
Arbor University, Michigan, started to make 
geographical, geological, and glacial explora- 
tion and surveys in the region about Mt. St. 
Elias, under the joint auspices of the U.S. 
National Geographic Society and the U.S. 
Geological Survey. ‘The party,” he said, 
** consisted of myself as geologist ; Mark B. 
Kerr, topographer ; and seven camp hands.” 
The Professor adopted a new line of approach. 
Both of the previous parties disembarked on 
the coast nearly due south of Mt. St. Elias, but 
he landed towards the upper end of Yakutat 
Bay, with the mountain on his west-north- 
west; and after taking a very circuitous 
course along the base of the intervening peaks 
got to his highest point (which was only about 
9,500 feet) in the course of eight weeks ! Snow- 
storms came on, he ran out of fuel, and his 
single companion descended to get some, but 
was unable to return, and Mr. Russell remained 
alone for several days. 


**T pitched,” he said, ‘‘ my tent in the excavation pre- 
viously made, using my alpenstock for one tent-pole and 
piling up snow saturated with water for the other ; the snow 
froze in a few minutes and held the tent securely. The ends 
of the ridge-rope were then stamped into the snow and water 
was poured over them ; the edges of the tent were treated in 
a similar manner, and my shelter was ready for occupation. 
Cooking some supper over my oil stove, I rolled myself in a 
blanket and slept the sleep of the weary. On awakening in 
the morning I found the snow drifting into my tent, and, 
on looking out, discovered that I was again caught in a 
blinding storm of mist and snow. The storm raged all day 
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and all night and continued without interrupti-n till the 
evening of the second day. The coal oil becoming exhausted 
I filled a can with bacon grease, in which a cotton rag 
was placed as a wick. . . . The snow, falling steadily, soon 
buried my tent, already surrounded on three sides by a wall 
of snow higher than my head, and it was only by constant 
exertion that I kept it from crushing in. With a pint basin 
for a shovel I cleared the tent as best I could, and several 
times during the day re-excavated the hole leading down to 
the pond. . . . I also began the excavation of a tunnel in the 
snow, with the expectation that the tent would soon become 
uninhabitable. The night following I found it impossible to 
keep the tent clear, in spite of almost constant efforts, and 
early in the morning it was crushed in by a great weight of 
snow, leaving me no alternative but to finish the snow-house 
and move in. I excavated a tunnel into the snow some four 
or five feet, and made a chamber at right angles to this, 
about six feet long by four feet wide and three feet high. 
In this I placed my blankets and other belongings, and 
hanging a rubber coat, supported by an alpenstock, at the 
entrance, found myself well sheltered from the tempest. 
There I passed the day and the night following. In the 
morning I was awakened by the croaking of a raven on the 
snow immediately over my head.” 


This was an exceedingly appropriate position 
for a student of glacial affairs, and the Pro- 
fessor seems to have enjoyed the situation. 
Had Mr. Russell been accompanied by com- 
petent mountaineers it is not at all unlikely 
that he wou!d have stood on the top of Mt. St. 
Elias in 1890; for, as the event has proved, he 
hit upon the right course for an ascent, so far 
as the upper part of the mountain is concerned. 
He returned again in 1891, and by great 
exertion, it is said, reached the height of 
14,400 feet with two companions, but the 
mountain was too much for them, and they 
gave it up. 

The results of these journeys did not 
present much encouragement to any one to go 
from Europe to assail Mt. St. Elias. There 
was first a journey of more than 7,000 miles to 
be made to get to the base of the mountain ; 
and, after having reached it, there seemed a 
strong probability that an ascent would be an 
affair of weeks at the least, and could only be 
effected by a strongly organised party. To 
attain success, besides having to spend a 
considerable amount of time, it was indispens- 
able to incur large expense in bringing out 
men fit for the work, and much labour in 
preparation. Those who have sufficient time 
and means at their command do not generally 
go in for this description of enterprise, and it 
was a surprise to learn, at the beginning of 
1897, that Prince Louis of Savoy, Duke of the 
Abruzzi, had decided to attempt an ascent of 
Mt. St. Elias in the following summer. He 
selected as companions his A.D.C. (Lieut. 
Cagni), Signor Vittorio Sella, the eminent 
photographer, Sig. Gonella, and Dr. Filippi, all 
of whom are well-known members of the 
Italian Alpine Club; and, as_ professional 
mountaineers, the guides Petigax and Croux of 
Courmayeur, Maquignaz and Pellissier of Val 
Tournanche, and Botta, a guide who had 


travelled with Sig. Sella in the Caucasus. The 
composition of this party looked like business — 
there was no weak vessel in the expedition— 
and they went to work in a_ business-like 


manner. Leaving Turin on May 17, they came 
to London and completed equipment ; started 
from Liverpool by the Zucania on the 22nd; 
left New York on the 29th, and arrived at 
San Francisco on June 3. After laying in 
stores, they left on the 9th, and on the 2oth 
were at Sitka, the capital of Alaska, having 
gone from San Francisco to Seattle by rail, 
and thence by steamer, On the same night 
they were off again upon another steamer, 
which towed a schooner that was waiting in 
readiness to convey the expedition. On the 
22nd they reached Yakutat, and on the next 
day landed: at a point on the opposite side of 
the Bay, a spot which had been recommended 
for their starting-point by Prof. I. Russell. 
Working with the utmost celerity, it thus 
occupied 32 days to get from London to the 
edge of the Malaspina Glacier. From this 
place the route was followed which had been 
planned beforehand. They first crossed the 
fringe of forest and the frontal (or terminal) 
moraine, a distance of about 8 mules; then 
traversed the whole breadth of the Malaspina 
Glacier to the nearest spurs of the mountain— 
20 miles more ; next worked up the eastern side 
of one of the tributary glaciers for about 10 
miles further, and then crossed over that 
glacier, and the ridge which bounded it, on to 
another glacier, the head of which led up to a 
ridge that descends from the summit towards 
the north-east. The crest of this north-east 
ridge was then followed to the summit. They 
left the coast on June 24, and stood on the top 
on July 31. It thus took ¢hirty-seven days to 
vanquish the mountain, or five days more than 
were occupied in going from London to the 
edge of the Malaspina Glacier ! 

This ascent, from several points of view, is 
one of the most remarkable that has been 
made. It was accomplished by Italians 
exclusively, who, it should be remembered, 
were to some extent handicapped by the great 
distance which had to be travelled, and in 
other ways. Just before the expedition left 
San Francisco, another party started on the 
same errand, headed by Prof. Bryant of 
Philadelphia. Bets were laid that neither 
would succeed, and that the Americans would 
excel the others. In the result, every one of 
the Italians reached the summit, and none of 
the Americans, I believe, got half-way up! 
This is likely to be stimulating both to 
Americans and to Englishmen. It will lead 
those who are interested in mountain-explora- 
tion to inquire why a party of men, who from 
their nationality and in other ways were 
placed at a disadvantage; accomplished their 
aim, when several other expeditions, with 
greater initial advantages, did not succeed. 

The feat was accomplished by paying atten- 
tion to the experiences of those who had gone 
before. ‘‘ The real difficulty,” Dr. Filippi said, 
in an account which he has given of the journey, 
‘‘is that of preparing the equipment and 
organising the expedition. . .. When once 
started, it is essential to have a well-studied 
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system of bringing up provisions, by means of 
caravans and porters, whilst the caravan at the 
head is occupied in seeking out and preparing 
the way.” Though the progress was slow, it 
was methodical. On the 37 days that the 
ascent occupied, 22 different camps were made, 
the highest being 12,285 feet above the sea, at 
a distance of about 63 miles from the starting- 
point on the coast. The average distance be- 
tween the camps was thus less than three miles, 
and one camp was scarcely 560 feet higher than 
another. The Prince would not go forward 
until the retreat was secured by establishing 
depots for use on the return. The transporta- 
tion of the food, and the formation of these 
depots, occupied a large part of the time which 
was consumed. Ten American porters or 
‘‘ packers” were employed on this work, but 
they stopped far short of the top. ‘‘ They 
were a curious group, these packers,” says 
Dr. Filippi. ‘‘ Five were students of the uni- 
versities in science, in letters, and in philosophy. 
Four were mariners, and among these a pro- 
fessor of Latin and Greek, and our Poet.” It 
used to be said on the Pacific Coast of North 
America that the meanest thing any white man 
could do was to take home washing for a 
Chinaman ; but what is that compared with a 
Professor of Greek and a Poet carrying up 
soap, candles, and petroleum for a party of 
Alpinists? The packers were appreciated. It 
is said that they all worked well and with 
enthusiasm, and that they were very much 
struck by the manner in which the professional 
mountaineers did ¢hezr part. 

At the beginning, a weight of 635 lb. was 
dragged on four sledges. After sixteen days 
of labour, when the twelfth camp was estab- 
lished at an altitude of 3,180 feet, about 35 
miles from the coast, the American porters 
went back to fetch up more supplies. The 
others continued upwards, dragging and some- 
times carrying the sledges. Nineteen days 
after starting they crossed the ridge between 
the first and second glacier, and pounded up 
the latter for 13 days, making six more camps, 
on an average only a mile and a third apart. 
“Enveloped in blinding mist, we _ toiled 
laboriously through the powdery snow in which 
we often sank to our waists, patiently seeking 
our route over insecure snow-bridges, amid the 
deafening roar of the avalanches. Out of 
thirteen days only three were fine. . . . Often 
we woke in the morning to find our camp half 
buried in snow.” Their 21st campat the head 
of this glacier was only about half-way up the 
mountain [8,958 feet]. A steep bank or wall 
of snow led up from the glacier to a notch or 
col for which they were aiming, in one of the 
main ridges. Most of their belongings were 
now left behind, in order to travel with greater 
rapidity. On July 30 they left the 21st camp, 
carrying only the things which were requisite 
for two and a half days, and in six hours got 
to the col [12,287 _—_ The 22nd camp was 
made here, and soon after midnight they started 
again, up the long snow ridge which ran direct 
to the summit, going in three divisions. First 


the Prince with his aide-de-camp and the 
guides Petigax and Maquignaz, then Gonella 
with Croux and Botta, followed by Sella, 
Filippi, and Pellissier. 

** The snow was powdery and uneven, leaving bare spaces 
of hard, old snow in which the guides cut steps. Petigax 


and Maquignaz took turns of half an hour to an hour as 
leader. . . . The air was absolutely calm, and the tempera- 
ture ideal... . / About 9 o'clock a halt was ordered for 


breakfast, at an altitude of 16,400 feet. From this point 
onward the ascent became more and more trying ; one after 
another felt the effects of the rarefied air, some complaining 
of headache, others being afflicted with difficulty of breathing 
and general lassitude. . . . The ascent is monotonous, with- 
out the smallest difficulty, now on the wide crest of the 
ridge, now on one or another of its slopes. . . . We were 
forced to halt five or six minutes every quarter of an hour. 
At last we sighted overhead a sharp pinnacle of ice, and a 
little beyond it to the-right, the great snowy dome of the 
summit. 

‘** The advance party started once more up the now gentle 
incline. We followed, tired out and unable to believe that 
we were close to the summit. Suddenly Petigax and 
Maquignaz stop and stand aside, and the Prince is the first 
to set foot on the summit of St. Elias. I will not attempt to 
describe our sensations,” says Dr. Filippi. ‘‘ Difficulty of 
breathing, throbbing at the temples, exhaustion, all dis- 
appeared instantaneously in the excitement of that moment. 
It was now a quarter to twelve. In another moment the 
Italian flag fluttered on an ice-axe, and we crowded round 
our chief to join with all our might in his cheer for Italy 
and the King. . . . Many of those men, who for thirty-seven 
days had struggled to stand the trying ordeal, sobbed like 
children.” 


The ascent of the 5,800 feet from the col to 
the summit occupied ten hours and a half. The 
height of the mountain was found by observa- 
tion of the mercurial barometer to be 18,092 
feet. Mount Logan, away to the east, was 
discovered to be even loftier than Mount St. 
Elias, and three great snowy groups, perhaps 
100 miles away, are said to be not less lofty. 
The Italians almost looked down upon the 
Klondike district, unaware of the excitement 
which it was causing; and the fountain-head 
of the treasure which is now being collected 
there will doubtless be found in some of the 
ranges which they saw in the remote distance. 

The summit was left after a stay of an hour 
and a half, and a comparatively rapid return 
was made. Food had been distributed all along 
the route, and every day they picked up three 
of the camps and removed all that remained. 
The coast was reached on August 11, the 
schooner was found in waiting, and on the 
morning of the 12th the embarkation was 
finished. They sailed from Yakutat on August 13, 
and, travelling with the greatest celerity, 
arrived in London just one month from the time 
of leaving the Malaspina Glacier; having 
carried out this prolonged journey without a 
single casualty or hitch of any description. 
Greater heights have been reached, but this is 
by far the most considerable ascent which has 
been effected over snow and ice ; and the spirit 
which impelled this young Prince to travel 
15,000 miles to carry out his enterprise, the 
perseverance and tenacity with which he stuck 
to his work, and the thorough mastery that he 
exhibited over every detail, render the first 
ascent of Mount St. Elias one of the most 
memorable that have ever been made. 
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MONG the half historic, half legendary 
A characters of the Arthurian group there is 
none more significant than that of Merlin ; 
there is no story that in its entirety is more 
pathetic than his. Tennyson has touched his 
life but slightly, for of Merlin in his prime we 
do not hear much in the Idylls. In ‘* Vivien” 
he is already under the baleful influence of a 
woman who has little in common with the 
young and dainty maiden whom he woos so 
pertinaciously in the medizval romances. 

The connection of Merlin Ambrosius with 
history and with locality is distinct, but his 
story is from the beginning embedded in 
legendary marvels. It was in the thirteenth 
century that the myths and legends of King 
Arthur and his court were woven into the 
series of narratives which were in the fifteenth 
abridged and summarised by Sir Thomas 
Malory. 

In the hands of these writers, some of whose 
names are matters of debate, there is, mixed 
with incredible wonders, a realism in the de- 
lineation of the characters that makes the per- 
sonages of the romances the brothers and 
sisters of modern men and women; and, allowing 
for the hyperbole and flourish of the story-teller, 
the elaborate details of manners and customs 
contained in them give us graphic pictures of 


EMRYS. 


the times in which they were written. As 
described in them, the magic of Merlin shows 
so strong a resemblance to the magic of to-day 
that it seems clear that hypnotism was as a 
mysterious power known and practised at the 
time. 

To take first the historic germ. It is Nennius, 
of the seventh, or as some say of the ninth, 
century, who gives in his British History the 
account of King Vortigern, who first received 
in friendship the men who came in the three 
fugitive Saxon vessels under Hengist and Horsa, 
and then allowed the foreigners to encroach 
gradually until they had become formidable 
enemies. Appealing in his difficulties to his 
twelve wise men, he was advised by them to 
retreat to the remote boundaries of his kingdom 
and there to build and fortify a city. When he 
and his people had, in their search for a suitable 
locality, travelled to no purpose far and wide 
through the land, they came at last to a province 
called Guenet, and, having surveyed the moun- 
tains of Heremus, they discovered on the summit 
of one of them a situation adapted for the con- 
struction of a citadel. This place is held to be 
the singular rock fortress of Dinas Emrys in 
Carnarvonshire ; Dinas signifying a castle, and 
Emrys being a contraction of Ambrosius. _ It is 
about a mile from the village of Beddgelert. 
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From the entrance of the valley, it appears to 
be an isolated rock, but it is really connected 
by a low ridge with the mountain mass behind 
it, and forms the end of one of the spurs of 
Snowdon. It is of no great height, but its 
character renders it a natural fortress. On the 
sides facing the valley and the river it is almost 
inaccessible : trees and underwood clinging to 
the precipitous slopes, alternate with perpen- 
dicular walls of rock. At the back it is rather 
less steep, but could hardly have been scaled if 
defended from the top. The only way by which 
the slope is at all gradual, and by which it is 
possible to ascend without rough scrambling, 
is by the rocky ridge which rises from the base 
of Yr Aran, the southern spur of Snowdon. 
This rock causeway is for a considerable dis- 
tance only a few feet in width, and the side 
precipices are so abrupt that it is almost like 
walking on the top of a wall. 

On the summit of this hill the ground is 
moist, as one can tell from the hazel bushes, 
the primroses and bluebells that grow there, 
and there is a well with a strong spring. There 
is not much that a casual observer would 
recognise as ramparts or walls, and modern 
descriptions only speak of very faint traces of 
fortification. A description however, published 
in 1806, credits it with ‘‘ two great ramparts of 
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should during the present century have been 
annihilated, but certainly no one recognises it 
now. Its disappearance would, however, be 
only a repetition of an event for which the 
place is already celebrated. 

Just below the summit of the hill there is a 
flat space, shut in on three sides by high 
ground. 

There is a wall of rock to the west of it, a 
bank of rock and earth on the north, and on 
the south the ground rises steep and irregular. 
The east is open, but the plateau ends almost 
abruptly in a precipitous descent into the valley. 

This rather boggy level is the place that im- 
mediately suggests the story related by Nennius 
of the castle walls that disappeared every night, 
and the pond that lay beneath the foundations. 
Hither, then, the messengers of King Vortigern 
brought the young Merlin with intent to sacri- 
fice him in obedience to the advice of the wise 
men, who had professed to have discovered by 
divination that in order to make the tower 
stand, the stones must be sprinkled with the 
blood of a child who had no father. The 
messengers had sought such a one long and 
almost hopelessly, until in the field of the A£lecti 
in Glevesing, a place supposed to be Bassalig in 
Glamorganshire, lying between the Usk and 
the Rumney, they found some boys playing at 
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stone,” and with ‘‘ the ruins of a stone building 
ten yards long,” of which it says ‘‘the walls 
are dry without cement, but strong.” If there 
was then a building that had existed from the 
time of Vortigern, it seems strange that it 





bali, and heard one of them reproached as 
having had no father. On questioning the 
mother, she affirmed that he was the child of a 
spirit and not of mortal man. They therefore 
brought the boy to Vortigern, and he promptly 
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silenced the wise men by his superior gifts of 
prophecy. He asks them what is hidden under 
the pavement. They acknowledge their ignor- 
ance. He tells them to dig and they will find 
a pool, within the pool are two vases, within 
the vases a tent, within the tent two serpents, 
the one white and the other red. These things 
being discovered as the boy had predicted, he 
tells them to consider attentively what the 
serpents are doing. The serpents begin to 
struggle, and at length the white one, which is 
apparencly the stronger of the two, being 
pursued through the pool by the red one dis- 
appears. The wise men being unable to tell 
the signification of the omen, the boy unfolds 
to them the mystery. The pool, he says, is 
the emblem of the world, the tent that of your 
kingdom, the two serpents are two dragons, 
the red is your dragon, but the white serpent is 
the dragon of the people who occupy several 
districts and provinces of Britain, even almost 
from sea to sea; at length, however, our people 
shall rise and drive away the Saxon race from 
beyond the sea whence they originally came, 
but do you depart from this place where you 
are not permitted to erect a citadel. I, to 
whom fate has allotted this mansion, shall 
remain here, whilst to you it is incumbent to 
seek other provinces where you may build a 
fortress. Then the king assigned him that 
city with all the western provinces of Britain. 
So.far Nennius. 

In the twelfth century comes Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, who gives a far more prolix story, 
generally accounted rather romance than his- 
tory. Among the works forming the Arthurian 
cycle, there are two romances which bear the 
name of Merlin. Both begin with a prose 
transcript of a poem by Robert de Boron, one 
of the earliest of the medizeval Arthurian writers, 
but the material for a large proportion of both 
books has been derived from other sources, and 
they coincide only in some leading features of 
the story. The poem of Robert de Boron was 
based largely upon Geoffrey of Monmouth. 

The two Merlin romances have been for the 
sake of convenience distinguished as the 
‘Ordinary Merlin” and the ‘‘ Huth Merlin.” 
The first was published in 1869 by the Early 
English Text Society from a fifteenth or 
sixteenth century manuscript which is a trans- 
lation from the French ; the second was pub- 
lished in Paris in 1886. “M. Gaston Paris, 
who edited the French version, has given in his 
introduction an exhaustive analysis of the 
manuscript, and has indicated with precision 
its place in the romance literature. He 
assigns to it the date of 1225 or 1230, and 
considers that the ‘‘ Ordinary Merlin” was 
approximately contemporaneous. 

Robert de Boron, he tells us, composed at 
the beginning of the thirteenth century a series 
of at least three poems. The first of these was 
** Joseph of Arimathea ” which gives the early 
history of the Holy Grail, the second, ‘* Merlin,” 
the third ‘‘ Perceval.” From some concluding 
sentences in one of the manuscripts of Merlin, 
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it appears that a poem that came between 
Merlin and Perceval has been lost. The 
Merlin of Robert de Boron ends with the 
coronation of Arthur. According to the theory 
of M. Gaston Paris, the two continuations of 
Merlin were written after the appearance of 
‘* Lancelot du Lak” and the ‘‘ History of the 
Holy Grail,” which made Galahad and not 
Perceval the owner of the Siege Perilous at the 
Round Table. Robert de Boron’s poem of 
Perceval having being set aside in favour of 
this new romance, the story of Merlin was 
made to support it, much of the material for it 
being suggested by allusions and events in the 
Lancelot. 

Robert de Boron’s ‘ Merlin” opens. with a 
council of the Fiends, who decide that in order 
to balance the influence of the advent of the 


and the Holy Ghost, there should be an oppos- 
ing Being born of a Virgin and the Devil. 
The Fiends carry out their scheme by intrigue, 
but in consequence of the purity of the Mother, 
they fail of their end. The nature of Merlin is 
not evil, and in consideration of her goodness, 
he was endowed by God with a partial know- 
ledge of the future besides the knowledge of the 
past that he had from his father. At the age of 
eighteen months, he suddenly speaks in 
defence of his mother, at eight years he comes 
into touch with Vortigern and Dinas Emrys. 
Besides the gift of prophecy and of appearing 
under different forms, he could transform 
others. In this way he played a part in the 
events that preceded the birth of Arthur, that 
was hardly in keeping with the high character 
that Robert de Boron gives him, Gorlois the 
husband of Igerne being detained by strategy, 
while Uther Pendragon ‘‘underwent the 
medical treatment of Merlin” by whom he was 
transformed into the likeness of Gorlois. 
Arthur was, by previous agreement, delivered 
to Merlin as soon as he was born, and was 
placed with a knight named Auctor, to be 
brought up. Merlin remained the adviser of 
Uther. He takes part in the various battles 
that are fought against the Saxons, brings 
from Ireland the great stones called the Giants’ 
Dance, which he erects over the graves of 
Pendragon and those who had perished in the 
battle on Salisbury Plain ‘‘ where, under the 
name of Stonehenge, they remain to this day,” 
and makes the Round Table which is 
established at Karlion in Wales. At the 
death of Uther Pendragon, he brings forward 
Arthur, then a youth of fifteen years, and 
establishes him on the throne. From the close 
of Robert de Boron’s poem, the transcripts of 
which do not occupy more than a sixth part of 
the contents of either work, there are three 
accounts of Merlin to be considered, the 
resumé at the beginning of Lancelot, and the 
two continuations. 
Following the theory of M. Gaston Paris, 
the indications of the story in the Lancelot 
come first. This romance was _ formerly 
supposed to be by Walter Mapes, but its author- 























ship is no longer considered certain. While 
Lancelot is still an infant, the Fairy Lady 
steals him from his cradle and, regardless of the 
pursuit and entreaty of his mother, leaps with 
him into the lake. We are then told that it 
was she who left Merlin sleeping in the 
Perilous Forest of Arvantes, and a retrospect 
follows, giving certain lead- 
ing points in the life of Mer- 
lin and her connection with 
him. Merlin is presented in 
a less favourable light in 
this account than in that of 
Robert de Boron. He is 
here somewhat sacrificed to 
the justification of Nivienne, 
whose character as_ the 
guardian and instructor of 
the young Lancelot is a fine 
one, notwithstanding the 
way in which she obtained 
possession of him. In the 
older legends, Nivienne and 
the Lady of the Lake are 
not the same person, and 
the latter was a veritable 
fairy. The identification of 
the two is, says M. Paris, 
due to the author of Lance- 
lot, as is also the realistic 
explanation of the title of 
fairy, and the description 
of the Lake as an optical 
delusion produced by en- 
chantment. 

The damsel, says the ro- 
mance author, who carried 
Lancelot to the Lake was a 
fairy, and at that time all 
those were called fairies who 
mixed themselves with en- 
chantments and charms, and 
knew the strength and the 
virtue of words, of stones 
and of herbs by which they 
were kept in youth, beauty 
and riches. She of whom 
the story speaks had learned 
from Merlin all that she knew of necromancy. 
A little later we are told that ‘‘ he was of the 
nature of his father, for he was deceiving and 
disloyal, and knew all that a heart can know of 
perversity.” The episode follows of his love for 
Nivienne, to whom he willingly told his secrets. 
Here, as in both the other accounts, the first 
thing she learns of him is how to make another 
sleep. It is after she has drawn from him the 
acknowledgment of his parentage that she sets 

er cunning against his. She exacts from him 
the promise that he will never exercise his 
power to her detriment. She wrote down all 
his spells on parchment, and with them she 
conjured every hour that he came to see her so 
that immediately he fell asleep, and at last 
she left him entranced in the Forest. There 
are passages later on in the Lancelot, to which 
it Is not possible here to allude, which seem 
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to have reference to some such powers as 
hypnotism and telepathy. The chief events 
common to the two continuations of Merlin are 
the birth of Mordred, the marriage of Arthur 
to Gonnore or Guinevere, daughter of King 
Leodogan of Carmalide, the gift of the Round 
Table as her marriage portion Merlin’s love 
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for and betrayal by Nivienne, and his death or 
enchanted sleep. 

Merlin is prophet, counsellor, warrior, always 
vigorous and often sportive, almost omnipotent 
until the time of his fatal love. His relations 
with Nivienne form but a very small part of 
either of the books that celebrate him, but that 
part is as an illustration of his magic the most 
important. 

The Huth Merlin follows closely the indica- 
tions in the Lancelot, but in this account 
Nivienne fears him from the first and is dis- 
mayed when her weird lover accepts her half- 
jesting invitation to attend her on her journey 
into France. He on his side holds her in 
reverence, and will not do anything that might 
vex her. He builds for her a mansion in 
Brittany, and conceals it by means of a magic 
lake so that none can see it. He teaches her 


willingly all that she desires to know, and she 
exacts from him a promise sealed by an oath 
that he will never use his art against her. It 
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is in consequence of this oath that he meets his 
death. A danger threatening King Arthur 
calls for his presence in Great Britain. He 
tells Nivienne that he has learned by his spells 
that as soon as he has reached it he will be put 
to death either by imprisonment or some other 
thing. ‘‘ What,” says she, ‘‘and cannot you pro- 
tect yourself from it?” ‘* Nay,” says he, “for 
I am so enchanted that I do not know what 
death threatens me. I still know a great part 
of those things that do not belong to my life or 
to my death, but with regard to my own affairs 
I am so opposed by enchantments that are 
made; nor can I undo them if I would not lose 
my soul—but certainly I would rather that my 
body were turned to shame by any treason than 
that my soul were lost.” Nivienne is glad of 
this admission. She hated him mortally, and 
would purchase his death in whatever way she 
could, and she had so overcome him by her 
enchantments that he could not know anything 
of what she did. 

They start with their suite for England. She 
confides to one of her knights that she would 
cause the death of Merlin as soon as she could 
see her opportunity. ‘‘For,” she says, “I 
could never have the heart to love him if he 
made me mistress of all the riches that are 
beneath the throne, for I know that he is the 
son of the enemy and is not as another man.” 

They arrive in the Forest Perilous, where 
there are some caves furnished in which had 
dwelt two lovers, and where they now lie 
buried. Here they decide to remain until 
morning. 

That night ‘‘ Merlin was very heavy and 
slept as one who was already enchanted and 
had lost all the sense and memory with which 
he had been furnished. 

‘* And the damsel who well knows this thing, 
rises from her bed and comes there where he is 
sleeping and begins to enchant him yet more 
than he was before. And when she had so 
overcome him that if one had cut off his head 
he would not have had power to stir himself, 
she opens now the door of the chamber and 
calls her suite and makes them come forward, 
and leads them to Merlin’s bed where he lies. 
They begin to turn him over and over and 
backwards and forwards like a clod of earth, 
and he stirs no more than if the soul had parted 
from the body. And she says to those who 
are with her, ‘Say, sirs, is he well enchanted 
who used to enchant others ?’” 

She cannot endure to see him killed, so they 
take him by the head and by the feet and throw 
him into the grave where the two lovers lie 
already. The stone is placed over him, and 
Nivienne seals it with incantations. 

No one saw Merlin any more, either dead or 
living, until she herself came there at the 
prayer of Tristram, and no one ever again 
heard Merlin speak except Baudemagus, who 
came there four days afterwards. Merlin 
warns Baudemagus that it is useless to attempt 
to move the stone that covers him, for none 
could release him but she who had placed him 


there, and he utters a cry' that can be heard 
through all the length and breadth of the 
kingdom of Logres. ‘‘ And know that the cry 
was the last cry that Merlin uttered in the 
grave, when he perceived verily that he was 
delivered to death by the subtlety of a woman, 
and that the understanding of a woman had 
counterbalanced his understanding.” 

The story in the Ordinary Merlin has more 
poetical grace, and is not so deep a tragedy. 
The whole drift of the book is very different. 
Much of it relates to wars that are hardly 
mentioned in the Huth Merlin and the char- 
acters are more clearly made out. 

Personal appearance must have been com- 
paratively unimportant to a man who had the 
power of taking what form he pleased, never- 
theless Merlin had a normal personality thus 
described. 

‘*He was full of marvellous proesse and 
strength of body, and grete and longe of stature, 
but brown he was and lene and rough of heer 
more than another man; but he was full well 
furnysshed of body and of members, and a 
grete gentilman on his moders behalve, but of 
hys fader I say you no more, for inough ye 
have herd, bot we find not that he ever leyde 
honde on eny man for to do harme. ’ 

He woos Nivienne under the appearance of a 
young squire. He asks for her love ‘‘ And she 
hym graunted that noon euell ne thought.” 
She begs him to show her some of his marvels. 
He draws a circle on the ground and comes 
and sits down by her and she sees ladies and 
knights, maidens and squires come out of the 
forest with music and dancing; and he rears an 
orchard full of fruit. The ladies sing a song. 
and Nivienne watches and listens and hears 
the refrain— 

‘*Vraiment commence amours en joye et finissent en 

doulours.” 


Nivienne asked and inquired of Merlin 
many things, and he taught her all her asking 
for the love that he bore her, and when she saw 
that he loved her well, she asked him how she 
might make a friend to sleep and not to wake 
until she would. 

Merlin knew her thought, but nevertheless 
he taught her this secret and many other things, 
and she wrote what he told her on parchment. 

In this story also she has discovered the 
parentage of Merlin. Gradually she comes to 
know almost as much as he does himself. 

At length one day when they are going 
through the Forest of Brochilande, hand in 
hand, talking and sporting, she persuades him 
to tell her how to enclose another by invisible 
walls. He knows her thought but yields to 
her entreaty. Presently they sit down in the 
shadow of a bush that “ was feire and high of 
white hawthorne full of flowers, and Merlin 
laid his head on the damsel’s lappe, and 
when she felt that he was on slepe, she arose 
softly, and made a cerne with her wymple all 


1 « Bruit,” a word of which the exact meaning has been lost. 
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about the bush and all about Merlin, and began 
her enchantments suche as Merlin had hir 
taught, and made the cerne IX times and 1X 
times her enchantments, and after that she 
wente and satte down by hym and laide his 
hedde in her lappe and hild hym there till he 
did awake, and then he loked about hym, and 
hym seemed he was in the feirest tour of the 
worlde and the most strong, and fonde hym 
leide in the feirest place that ever he lay before ; 
and then he saide to the damsel, ‘ Lady, thou 
hast me deceived, but yif ye will abide with me, 
for none but ye may undo this enchantment.’ ” 

She promises him to be often with him and 
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she kept her covenant, ‘‘ Ne never after com 
Merlin oute of that fortresse that she had hym 
in sette; but she went in and oute when she 
wolde.” 

Gawain is the last person who hears Merlin’s 
voice. 

***Ne ye may not you shew to me that is the 
wisest man of the world,’ he asks. ‘ Nay but 
the most fole,’ quod Merlin, ‘for I wiste well 
that sholde befalle and I am soche a fole that | 
love another better than myself and have her 
learned so moche, where through I am thus 
beclosed and shette in prison, ne noon may me 
oute bringe.’” 


—=wvV— 


AN ARTIST’S NOTES. 


IN AN IRISH VILLAGE. 


OW that ‘‘ dear old Ireland ’’—once not in- 
aptly called 


‘* The most distressful country 
That ever yet was seen ” 


—fills again a large space in our thoughts, and 
littérateurs and artists are endeavouring to call 
the attention of the travelling public to 
its many charms, its lovely lakes and 
tarns, its stern and rugged coasts, its 
wonderful cliffs and caves, and its count- 
less ruins of abbey and church, castle 
and hall; while enterprising railway, 
steamship, and hotel companies are vying 
with each other to make a trip there 
easy, comfortable, and economical, the 
brief notes of an artist may not come 
amiss, and may, indeed, be of service 
to intending tourists who have exhausted 
more familiar fields at home and abroad. 
Par parenthése be it remarked the guide- 
books will give the traveller all he wants 
for well-known and oft-described spots ; 
this article refers only to life in a quiet 
couatry village. I call it a village, as 
that is the most descriptive word I can 
find for the long straggling line of 
thatched whitewashed cottages, extend- 
ing along the roadside for two or three 
miles. 

The guide-book summarily dismisses 
this whole district as being ‘‘ the flattest 
and most uninteresting part of Ireland.” 
To myself it was otherwise ; its simple 
life was a real attraction, continuing 
much as in years ago. The village 
stands, like so many of the others, on 
slightly higher ground than the bog- 
land that surrounds it; but every bit of 
tilled ground is simply reclaimed bog, and is 
lamentably poor soil. It will grow potatoes, it 
is true, but one looks forward with terror to 





the times when bad years shall come again. 
For the country is worse off than it was in 1845. 
Then, landlords lived amongst the people; and 
many is the true story we have heard of a kindly 
squire beggaring himself by buying corn from 
England to feed the starving children of his 
tenants. Now, a much larger proportion of 





CUTTING PEAT. 


the land is held by the tenants themselves ; 
the landlord, hated or loved, is gone. House 
after house was shown us deserted; some 
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stood with actual ruined roof and tall un- 
supported chimney, giving a gaunt, starved 
look to the whole scene. 

As long as they have good years, the people 
can and do get along all right. Their wants 
are few; they till the soil and work hard for 
certain weeks or months in the year; for the 
rest of the time they loaf round the peat-stacks 
and wander aimlessly, with their pipes in their 
mouths and their hands in their pockets, till 
they meet with some friend similarly engaged, 








Just at present in this village they are doing 
well, for them, and no thought of any sort 
is given to the morrow. To begin with the 
shop; here, as ever throughout the rural 
districts of Ireland, the shop and the public- 
house or whisky-store are one—an arrange- 
ment which by none of us can be considered at 
alla happy one. But we have to do with what 
is, and, frankly, though the custom is not 
good, we must admit that it is not as great an 
evil as it would be in England; for here, 
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THE SHOP. 


when they promptly lean against a stone wall 
and discuss the latest news of their little world. 

If there is any game in the district, they are 
not backward in setting snares or digging pits 
—this latter plan is one which I personally had 
never before come across. A piece of ground 
higher than the rest of the surrounding moor 
is chosen, and round a stake securely driven 
in is tied a small sheaf of oats. A foot or so 
from the stake are dug five or six holes —little 
graves they look like ; these holes are deep and 
wider at the bottom than at the top. They cover 
these over lightly with sprigs of heather and 
grass and moss, and when the greedy grouse 
come flying pell mell to the bait, they alight 
on these treacherous pitfalls. Sinking down, 
they get so jammed in they cannot use their 
wings or legs, and are taken out at daybreak 
by the poacher and sent off to the nearest 
market town. 

Intelligent in many ways are these peasants 
—far superior to their brothers in England— 
but they sadly lack steady purpose, real per- 
severance, and love of labour. In comparison 
with an English agricultural labourer, their 
manners are quite good. Their welcome to a 
stranger as he enters their cabin or cottage has 
a touch almost of the courtly, but you must 
always remember that a great discount must be 
taken from all the charmingly exaggerated 
things that an Irishman says. 


although the smell of drink is in the nostrils of 
every woman who comes to buy her flour or 
tea, you seldom hear of a woman falling to this 
temptation. Indeed, at once this brings one 
to the very brightest side of Irish village life- 

its splendid sober women. Yes, I say it 
deliberately—splendid. What! that sloppy- 
looking, towzle-headed woman splendid? Yes, 
splendid! First think that that woman was 
born in a place no better than an average Eng- 
lish cattle-shed ; that not one of the necessary 
things, as we think, was ever round her during 
childhood’s years; that with bare feet and dirty 
she walked and played in a veritable cesspool, 
whilst her girlish mind journeyed through a long 
unlovely period of years till such time as she 
mated with some young man lower even than 
herself perhaps. Remember, she had no 
Sunday-school, no lady teacher, when school- 
days were over, to still keep her in sight, no 
higher example of womanly life to imitate, no 
example to be learnt from books or periodicals. 
In two out of every three cottages I saw no 
book at all of any sort or size—indeed, I should 
be disposed to think a book in one out of three 
would really be too high an average. How is 
it, then, that she is not a mere duplicate of her 
spouse, about whose frequent demerits there 
can be no doubt ? The question is ever being 
asked, and has ever been asked, but there 
seems no very exact answer. All one can 
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say is, she is superior. Undoubtedly she is 
superior, because she does not sap her moral 
fibre by drinking or any other excess; but 
whence comes that power to resist ? 

The clergy of both sides are making honour- 
able and earnest efforts to set going a temper- 
ance crusade, and we met with a few young 
men who rigidly abstained even in places where 
whisky really seemed to flow as commonly as 
water. I am no politician, and have no thought 
of dragging in any political question here, but 
I say quite boldly that the very best thing that 
could happen to rural Ireland would be to have 
an alteration of this whisky-shop arrangement. 
Too many get actually drunk night after night, 
but practically all vitiate their system by drink- 
ing whisky on every possible occasion. 

Some years ago, far from this village, I met 
one evening on the road long lines of carts 
drawn by horses and donkeys coming from a 
fair which had been held in a neighbouring 
town. More often than not the women were 
driving, the men lying drunk on the floor or, 
half sitting up, reposing against sacks or the 
wooden uprights of the carts. Some were 
walking, and many a sad face I saw under the 
dark shawls of the women as they half dragged 
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soon impressed the fact on us that this was 
indeed the shop. The keeper was a shrewdish- 
looking man. His wife was the personification 
of solid prosperity, clean, with good manners 
and a ready speech. 

During the day the trade is mainly in the 
shop, with bare-legged children and bare-headed 
old women. At sundown other customers 
come, and men block up the place or sit on the 
counter swinging their legs about, while some 
find their way into the parlour, very like the 
parlour of any ordinary public-house. Into 
this couple’s hands the bulk of the money earned 
by the whole village goes; and it was an open 
secret that the owner would not have to wait 
many years before his house and land and 
farmstead would be all his own. 

The smith’s forge at the cross-roads is more 
to our fancy, and the merry clanging of his big 
hammer on the anvil arrests us. There is no 
spreading chestnut tree outside, and there isa wife 
inside boiling potatoes for the pigs, but the same 
pleasant feeling of comfort and work comes to 
us as if we had re-read the old poem. And 
what a good fellow the smith is, and his wife 
too! Both say at once with quiet dignity, 
‘*You’re welcome, sir; sit down.” The chil- 








THE HOPE OF THE FAMILY. 


and supported the tottering steps of their 
drunken lords. 

But to return to our shop; we had to be told 
it was a shop before we knew it: no shop- 
window, no display of goods. A few paraffin 
barrels lying about in the puddles, a thin strip 
of board with the name James Ward nailed 
over the door, were all the outward signs; but 
once inside, the smell of Ireland’s worst enemy 
came strong upon us, and then tins of tea and 
bundles of candles, balls of string and worsted, 


dren now come crowding in and stand shyly 
looking at the stranger. The youngest is the 
least afraid, and gazes with her big black eyes 
into my face. It is February, cold and wet, 
but she has no shoes on, and one is bound to 
admit, shoes or no shoes, you could not want a 
brighter picture of a well-grown little three-year- 
old girl than this Marcella Murphy. 

Neither in the smith’s house nor in any other 
in the place did we see young women. A 
caustic critic once said that Ireland produced 
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nothing but old women and pigs, and really | 
thought there was some little truth in this when, 
on a car drive to a distant town, we counted 
forty-eight old women and but three who could 
with the utmost stretch of courtesy be called 
young. The cause of this is certain—all the 
young and hearty emigrate, save just those few 
who from lack of energy remain at home and 
marry the first man that offers. 

I remember well once at Galway seeing a 
crowd of young women all on their way to be 
shipped to America, and the recollection of that 
last farewell, where a priest of the Father O’Flynn 


every person kept quite a large head of poultry, 
ducks, geese, and turkeys. Rearing poultry 
was their only means of getting ready money, for 
all were small occupiers or tenants, and the 
land they worked simply supplied them with 
food for their own consumption; a couple of 
goats or a cow they keep perhaps for the milk. 
Potatoes of course are their staple crop, then 
oats or corn, and sometimes roots or hay; but 
whatever they grow they themselves consume, 
excepting their poultry, which they sell for 
money to dealers, who come round at stated 
times from far-distant towns and carry away 

the live chickens and ducks and geese to 
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fatten for market. Ninepence to 1s. 
seemed average prices for chickens, and 
1s. to 1s. 4d. for ducks. 

The last night of our stay we were 
favoured with an invitation to a little 
dance. Picture a kitchen, the only sitting- 
room ever seeninan Irish cottage or cabin, 
as full of men as it could be. A blind 
fiddler supplied the music, and sat solidly 
through the whole entertainment on a 
chair by the side of the peat fire. Chairs 
were ‘‘not very plenty,” and my friend 
and I sat on the dresser and dangled our 
legs. A boy, who had a great local 
reputation, was dancing a fancy step 
dance on the stone floor, and shouts of 
‘*That’s grand,” ‘‘ Shure he’s souple,” 
came from the ring of men who stood 
or leaned against the wall in an admiring 
circle. After a period of dancing, they 
requested the old blind fiddler to sing. 
Now we were able for the first time to 
really see the musician, for such he cer- 
tainly was, as he got more true music 
from that lamentable old cracked violin 
than many a grand amateur does from 
his costly instrument. He was blind and 
not beautiful, but I soon felt some of the 
enthusiasm for him that all the village 
and even country-side had. He was a 
character—one of the last of the order of 
wandering minstrels; no beggar he, his 
presence was welcome, go whither he 
would; he had played in castle as well as 
in cabin, he was sent for to every wedding, 
and journeyed north, south, east, and west 
the whole year round. They told me, 
with awe in their voices, ‘‘He knows a 








HE KNOWS A HUNDRED SONGS, ALL DIFFERENT. 


order said some kindly words at parting, is clear 
before my eyes. Every family has relatives away 
in America or the Colonies ; some mothers told 
me they had three daughters across the Atlantic, 
some one ; but all have some ties there—so much 
so that I am told Irish girls feel it more homelike 
to go to far-away America than to England. 
Nearly every year the English papers have 
long articles on the folly of our not producing 
more eggs and poultry. Why pay three millions 
annually to France? they say; and Ireland is 
always named as being peculiarly behindhand in 
this respect. It may be so, but in this village 


hundred songs, all different, your honour ;” 

and samples of this hundred I heard. If 
his voice had had as much music in it as his 
fiddle, we should indeed have had a treat, but 
it was not so. Worn, thin, and poor was his 
voice ; he more spoke his songs than sang 
them. With one exception the five songs 
he sang might all have been the same, so 
monotonous were they. Always, however, his 
instrument made amends for his lack of voice ; 
and most amusing was his habit, at the end of 
each song, of summarising the whole story. 
As, for instance, after a sentimental song, ‘‘ So, 
poor girl, she made a shocking bad bargain,” 
or again, ‘‘ Indeed, and it’s wrong to be too 














hasty,” which he said in a perfectly simple 
sincere fashion, as if he were commenting upon 
some actual occurrence of real life. 

The funniest thing in the singing way, 
however, was when two young men, blush- 
ingly bashful, sat down both on one chair, 
with their arms round one another’s necks to 
give themselves support, and started, in the 
most weirdly gruesome way, a long, long, 
twelve-versed ditty about ‘‘a ship that sailed 
and was ne’er seen again.” Neither of them 
had any voice at all, neither had any idea of 
getting one single note right. The more 
venturesome started first, the other chimed 
in one note behind, and never got nearer; 
at the corners always there was a slight 
collision, but once in the straight away they 
went on again, the leader one note ahead, The 
audience seemed, however, to regard the song 
as a masterpiece ; the two were known singers, 
and I a little think were asked to sing before 
the English gentleman as a sort of peculiar 
honour. The complete simplicity of their 
manner, as close clasped they sat on that 
wooden chair in the middle of the room, I shall 
never forget. As they sang they gazed into 
one another’s eyes, and seemed generally quite 
wrapped up in their song; no one smiled, all 
listened attentively, and from time to time 
ejaculated strange words of praise. 

But at last songs gave way to dancing, and 
now not one man took the floor and showed fancy 
steps, but all became keen themselves to take a 
part. A huge, six-foot, bearded son of Erin 
advanced to me with both hands outstretched 
and said, ‘‘ You’ll dance with me, yer honour.” 
Come, come, I thought, this is too terrible. 
“No,” I said, firmly but politely, ‘‘ thank you, 
I would rather watch.” But the red-bearded 
son of Erin either didn’t or wouldn’t under- 
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stand, caught hold of both my hands, and 
pulled me into the middle of the room, amidst 
approving shouts. Then, just as I wished to 
die quietly and nicely, the red-bearded one 
clapped his hands with the report of a pistol 
underneath my nose, and I found he had started 
jigging opposite me and smiling at me like an 
amiable alligator. Away I went, and the 
hullabaloo around me showed they appreciated 
my efforts. Stamp, stamp, and patter, patter, 
hands outstretched, turn to places, stamp, 
stamp ; will it never stop? It was sheer hard 
work, the floor of stone hewn out of solid 
rock. It made my feet hot and sore. Still 
the red-bearded one smiled and clapped, 
shouting in encouraging and friendly fashion, 
** More power to you, more power to you!” | 
was wearing ordinary knickerbocker stockings, 
and these with the continual violent stamp- 
ing soon slid gracefully down, which seeing, a 
dear old Irishman on the other side of the room 
came over and gently knelt behind me and 
pulled up first the one and then the other. Need 
I say there were no young ladies there, no young 
women of any sort? A mere girl, daughter of 
the house, was there certainly for a time, but 
she left early, and ‘‘ man prevailed.” But in 
spite of the absence of the gentler sex, 
the men behaved themselves exceedingly well, 
and the songs sung, though not all quite 
fit for a drawing-room, were not evil. And so 
at last our evening came to an end, and our 
Stay too. 

We left, with, on the whole, a very pleasant 
impression of this Irish village, where life 
seemed so simple and wants were few, so that 
like easy-going children the people can live, love, 
and laugh at little, and it is all but impossible 
to envy them. 

Cc. W. 
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Ofte Perfect May. 


HE was seventeen, 
S And her eyes were sweet. 
“Oh, how long the day has been ; 
To-morrow we shall meet ! 
Then the buds will bloom, 
Then the birds will sing, 
Love will all the path perfume— 
To-morrow all will bring.” 


She was old and grey, 
And her eyes were dim— 
“Long and cheerless is the way ; 
All is gone with him! 
Ah, I well remember 
One blue morn in May, 
When I dreamt not of December 
’Tis like yesterday !” 


Sad it is and strange, 
Life’s one day undimmed by sorrow 
Must its name to mortals change— 


“ Yesterday !” 


“ To-morrow !” 


M. B, 
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THE CENSUS OF THE SKY. 


BY E. WALTER MAUNDER, F.R.A.S. 


II. 





PHOTOGRAPH OF A STAKFIELD IN THE MILKV WAY. 


HE work of ‘‘ rectifying the places of the 
fixed stars,” which formed part of the 
programme enjoined upon Flamsteed, the 

first Astronomer Royal, at the first foundation 
of the Observatory at Greenwich, was diligently 
undertaken by him, and the first Greenwich 
catalogue, containing nearly 3,000 stars, was 
due to his labours. 

His immediate successors did much less in 
this field, though Bradley’s observations were 
published, long after his death, as a catalogue of 
3,222 stars, in some aspects the most important 
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ever issued. Airy, the seventh Astronomer 
Royal, restored catalogue-making to a pro- 
minent place in the Greenwich routine, and his 
precedent is sedulously followed to-day. But 
each of these was confined to about 3,000 stars. 
The necessity has long been felt for a much 
ampler census, and Argelander, at the Bonn 
Observatory, brought out a catalogue of 324,000 
stars north of South declination 2°, a work which 
has been completed by Schénfeld, who carried 
the census down to South declination 23°, and by 
the two great astronomers of Cordoba, South 
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America, Dr. Gould and Dr. Thome, by whom 
it was extended to the South Pole. 

These last three catalogues embrace stars of 
all magnitudes down to the goth or 1oth, but 
certain astronomers had endeavoured to go 
much lower, and to make charts of limited 
portions of the sky down to even the 14th 
magnitude. 

From the very earliest days that men observed 
the stars, they could not help noticing that 


ONE STAR DIFFERETH FROM ANOTHER STAR 
IN GLORY, 


and consequently they divided them into six 
classes, according to their brightness—classes 
which are commonly spoken of now as 
magnitudes. The ordinary 6th magni- 
tude star is one which can be clearly 
seen by average sight on a good night, 
and it gives us about one-hundredth the 
light of an average 1st magnitude star. 
Sirius, the brightest of all the fixed 
stars, is called a 1st magnitude star, 
but is really some six or seven times as 
bright as the average. It would take, 
therefore, more than two and a half 
million stars of the 14th magnitude to 
give as much light as Sirius. 

It is evident that so searching a 
census as to embrace stars of the 14th 
magnitude, would involve a most 
gigantic chart. But the work went on 
in more than one Observatory for a 
considerable time, until at last the ob- 
servers entered on to the region of the 
Milky Way. Here the numbers of the 
stars presented to them were so great 
as to baffle all ordinary means of obser- 
vation. What could be done ? 

Just at this time immense interest 
was caused in the astronomical world 
by the appearance of the great comet 
of 1882. It was watched and observed 
and sketched by countless admirers, 
but more important still, it was photo- 
graphed, and some of its photographs, 
taken at the Royal Observatory, Cape 
of Good Hope, showed not only the 
comet with marvellous beauty of detail, 
but also thousands of stars, and the 
success of these photographs suggested 
to her Majesty’s Astronomer at the 
Cape, Dr. Gill, that in photography 
we possessed the means for making a complete 
sky census even to the 14th magnitude. 


A FEDERATION OF THE WORLD. 


_ The project was thought over in all its bear- 
ings, and in 1887 a great conference of astro- 
nomers at Paris resolved upon an international 
scheme for photographing the entire heavens. 
The work was to be divided between eighteen 
Observatories of different nationalities. It was 
to result in a photographic chart extending to 
the 14th magnitude, and probably embracing 
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some forty million stars, and a catalogue 
made from measures of the photographs down 
to the 11th magnitude, which would probably 
include between two and three million stars. 
The eighteen Observatories all undertook to 
use instruments of the same capacity. This 
was to be a photographic refractor, with an 
object-glass of 13 inches aperture and 11 feet 
focus. At Greenwich this telescope is mounted 
equatorially—that is, so as to follow the stars in 
their courses—and is mounted on the top of the 
pier that once supported Halley’s quadrant. 
The telescope is driven by a most efficient clock, 
whose motive power is a heavy weight. The 
rate of the weight in falling is regulated by an 
ingenious governor, which brings its speed very 





BASE OF THE THOMPSON PHOTOGRAPHIC TELESCOPE, SHOWING THE 
CONTROL PENDULUM. 


nearly indeed to that of the star, and any little 
irregularities in its motion are corrected by the 
following device. A seconds pendulum is 
mounted in a glass case on the wall of the 
Observatory, and a needle at the lower end of 
the pendulum passes at each swing through a 
globule of mercury. On one of the wheels of 
the clock are arranged a number of little brass 
points, at such intervals apart that the wheel, 
when going at the proper rate, takes exactly one 
second to move through the distance between 
any pair. A little spring is arranged above 
the wheel, so that these points touch it as they 
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pass. If this occurs exactly as the pendulum 
point passes through the mercury nothing 
happens, but if the clock is ever so little late 
or early, the electric current from the pendulum 
brings into action a second wheel, which 
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DRIVING CLOCK OF THE THOMPSON PHOTOGRAPHIC TELESCOPE, 


accelerates or retards the driving of the clock, 
as the case may be. The total motion, there- 
fore, is most beautifully even. 

But even this is not quite sufficient, especially 
as the plates for the Great Chart have to be 
exposed for at least forty minutes. Rigidly 
united with the 13-inch refractor, so that the 
two look like the two barrels of a huge double- 
barrelled gun, is a second telescope for the use 
of the observer. In its eye-piece are fixed two 
pairs of cross spider lines, commonly called 
wires, and a bright star, as near as possible to 
the centre of the field to be photographed, is 
brought to the junction of two wires. Should 
the star appear to move away from the wire, 
the observer has but to press one of two 
buttons on a little plate which he carries in his 
hand, and which is connected by an electric 
wire with the driving clock, to bring it back to 
its position. 


THE GREAT CHART AND THE GREAT CATALOGUE, 


The photographs taken with this instrument 
are of two kinds. Those for the Great Chart 
have but a single exposure, but this lasts for 
forty minutes. Those for the Great Catalogue 
have three exposures on them, the three images 
of a star being some 20 seconds of arc apart. 
These exposures are of six minutes’, three 
minutes’, and twenty seconds’ duration, and 
the last exposure is given as a test, since, if 
stars of the oth magnitude are visible with an 
exposure of twenty seconds, stars of the 11th 
magnitude should be visible with three minutes’ 
exposure. 





Thus it will be seen that in three minutes an 
impression is got of many scores of stars, 
whose places it would require many hours to 
determine at the transit instrument. But the 
positions of these stars on the plate still remain 
to be measured. For this purpose a net- 
work of lines, at right angles to each other, 
is printed on the photograph before its de- 
velopment, and, after it has been developed, 
washed and dried, the distances of the stars 
from their nearest cross-lines are measured 
in the measuring machine. 

It will be noticed in the picture of the 
measuring machine that there are two plates 
in it, and that one is placed half its breadth 
higher than the other. In fact, in each of 
the two series of photographs the whole 
sky is taken twice, but the two photographs 
of any region are not simply duplicates of 
each other. The centre of each plate is at 
a corner of four other plates, and in the 
micrometer the stars on the quarter common 
to two plates are measured simultaneously. 

In this way will be carried out a great 
census of the sky that will exceed Flam- 
steed’s ten thousand fold. And just as 
Flamsteed’s was but the first of many 
similar catalogues, so, no doubt, will this 
be followed by others—not superseded, for 
its value will increase with its age and the 
number of those that follow it, by com- 
parison with which it will prove an inex- 
haustible mine of information concerning the 
motions of the stars and the structure of the 
universe. 
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THE ASTROGRAPHIC TELESCOPE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
SURVEY. 


MOVING STAR AND MOVING TELESCOPE. 


There is a great difference between the work 
of the observer with the ‘‘ Astrographic Tele- 
scope,” as this great twin photographic instru- 
ment is called, and the work of the transit 
observer. The latter, as described in the 
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THE CENSUS 


paper in the July number of the ‘“ Leisure 
Hour,” sees the star gliding past him, and 
telegraphs the instant that the star threads 
itself on each of the ten vertical wires in suc- 
cession. The astrographic observer, on the 
other hand, sees his star shining almost im- 
movably in the centre of his field, threaded on 
the two cross wires placed there, for the driving- 
clock moves the telescope so as to almost 
exactly compensate for the rotation movement 
of the earth. The observer’s duty in this case 
is to telegraph to his driving-clock, when it has 
in the least come short of or exceeded its duty, 
and so bring back the “‘ guiding star” to its 
exact proper place on the cross wires. 

But his forty minutes’ close watch on the 
star over, and the photographic plate with- 
drawn, the observer has to imitate the action 
of his brother of the transit circle pretty closely. 
Like him he has to read the barometer, a 
thermometer attached to the telescope, and a 
second exposed to the outer air. 

It may be asked, What is the use of reading 
the barometer and thermometer ? The answer 
to the question can only be given by contra- 
dicting a statement made in the July paper, 
that the true pole lay midway between the 
position of the telescope when pointing to the 
pole star at its upper transit, and its position 
when pointing to it at its lower transit. The 
pole being very high in the heavens in this 
country, there are a great number of stars that, 
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But they do not. So, too, I said that the stars 
all appeared to move as in a single piece. If, 
then, we constructed an instrument with its 
axis parallel to the axis of the earth, and fixed 
a telescope to it, pointing to any particular 
star, if we turn the telescope round as fast 
from east to west as the earth itself is turning 
from west to east—if we built an equatorial, 
that is to say—we ought to find that the star 
once in the centre of the field would remain 
there. Asa matter of fact, when the star got 
near the horizon it would soon be a long way 
from the centre of the field. 


THE WAY PROGRESS IS MADE. 


Sir George Airy, the seventh Astronomer 
Royal, makes, with reference to this very point, 
the following remarks : 

‘** Perhaps you may be surprised to hear me say the rule is 
established as true, and yet there is a departure from it. 
This is the way we go on in science, as in everything else ; 
we have to make out that something is true, then we find 
out under certain circumstances that it is not quite true; 
and then we have to consider and find out how the 
departure can be explained.” 


In this particular case, the disturbing cause 
is found in the action of our own atmosphere. 
The rays of light from the star are bent out of 
a perfectly straight course as they pass through 
the various layers of that atmosphere, layers 
which necessarily become denser the closer we 

get to the actual surface of 











the earth. Every celestial 
body therefore appears to 
be a little higher in the sky 
than it really is. This action 
is most noticeable at the 
horizon, where it amounts 
to about half a degree. As 
both sunand moon are about 
half a degree in diameter, 
it follows that when they 
have really just entirely sunk 
below the horizon they ap- 
pear to be just entirely above 
it. It happens in conse- 
quence, on rare occasions, 
that an eclipse of the moon 
will take place when both 
sun and moon are together 
seen above the horizon. 

It was a great matter to 
discover this effect of re- 
fraction. It was soon seen 
that it was not constant, 


'HE MEASURING INSTRUMENT FOR THE PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE GREAT CATALOGUE. that it varied with bc th 


like the pole star, cross the meridian twice in the 
twenty-four hours—once when they pass above 
the pole, moving from east to west, once when 
they pass below it, moving from west to east. 
As the real distance of a star from the true pole 
does not alter, it follows that we ought to get 
the position of the pole from the mean of the 
two transits of any of these stars, and they 
ought all to exactly agree with each other. 


temperature and pressure. 
It is indeed the most troublesome of all the 
hindrances to exact observation with which the 
astronomer has to contend; partly because of 
its large amount—half a degree, as has been 
already said, in the extreme case—and partly 
because it is difficult in many cases to determine 
its exact effect. 
The double observation with the transit circle 
or the photograph taken with the astrographic 
48 
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telescope gives us, then, the place in the sky 
where the star appeared to be at the moment of 
observation, not its true place; to find that 
true place we have to calculate how much re- 
fraction had displaced the star at the particular 
height in the sky, and at the particular 
temperature and atmospheric pressure at which 
the observation was made. 

A modern star-catalogue contains, like 
Ptolemy’s, four columns. It contains also 
several more. Of these the principal are de- 
voted to the effect of precession. As preces- 
sion is caused by a movement of the earth’s 
axis making the pole of the sky seem to de- 
scribe a circle in the heavens, it follows that 
the celestial poles, and the celestial equator with 
them, are slowly, but continually, changing 
their place with respect to the stars, and there- 
fore that the declinations of the stars are always 
undergoing change, and as the equator changes, 
the point where the sun crosses it in spring—the 
first point of Aries—changes also, and with it 
the stars’ right ascensions. 

To make one determination of a star’s place 
comparable with another made at another time, 
it is clear that we must correct for the effects of 
precession in the interval of time between the 
two observations, and for the effects of refrac- 
tion. But observations made with the transit 
circle must also be corrected for errors in the 
instrument itself. The astronomer will see 
to it that his instrument is made and is set 
up as perfectly as possible. The pivots on 
which it turns must be exactly on the same 
level; they must point exactly east and west, 
and the axis of the telescope must be exactly at 
right angles to the line joining the pivots in all 
positions of the instrument. These conditions 
are very nearly fulfilled, but never absolutely. 
Day by day, therefore, the astronomer has to 
ascertain just how much his instrument is in 
error in each of these three matters. Were his 
instrument absolutely without error to-day, he 
could not assume that it would remain so, nor, 
if he had measured the amount of its errors 
yesterday, would it be safe to assume that those 
errors would not change to-day. 

I have said enough to show that the making 
of an observation is a small matter as compared 
with those corrections which have to be made 
to it afterwards, before it is available for use. 
But I have only mentioned some of the reduc- 
tions and corrections which have to be made. 
There are several more, and it is 
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that her third ruler, Bradley, discovered two of 
the most important. Of these, one is due to 


the fact that light, though it moves so swiftly— 








186,000 miles per second—yet does not move 
with an infinitely greater velocity than that of 
the earth. The other might be called a correc- 
tion to precession, inasmuch as, moved by the 
moon’s attraction, the earth’s axis does not 
swing round smoothly, but with a slight nodding 
or staggering motion. 

But when these observations of the places of a 
star have been made, and have been properly 
‘*reduced,” even then we do not find an exact cor- 
respondence between two different determina- 
tions. Little differences still remain. Some of 
these are to be accounted for by changes in the 
actual crust of the earth, which, solid and 
stable as we think it, is yet always in motion. 
Professor Milne, our greatest authority on earth 
movements, says, ‘‘ The earth is so elastic that 
a comparatively small impetus will set it 
vibrating ; why, even two hills tip together 
when there is a heavy load of moisture in the 
valley between them. And then, when the 
moisture evaporates in a hot sun, they tip away 
from each other.” So there is a perceptible 
rocking to and fro even of the huge stone piers 
of a transit circle, as seasons of rain and 
drought, heat and cold follow each other. 
More than that, the earth is so sensitive to 
pressure that it was found, at the Oxford 
University Observatory, that there was a dis- 
tinct swaying shown by a horizontal pendulum 
when the whole of a party of seventy-six under- 
graduates stood on one side of the instrument 
and close up to it, from the position it had 


when the party stood go feet away. More 


wonderful still, a comparison of the star places, 
obtained at a number of Observatories, in- 
cluding Greenwich, has shown that the earth 
is continually changing her axis of rotation. 
And so the star places determined at Green- 
wich have shown that the north pole of the 
earth, 2,600 miles away, moves about in an 
irregular curve about 30 feet in radius. 

Nothing is stable, nothing is immovable, 
nothing is constant. The astronomer even 
finds that his own presence near the instrument 
is sufficient to disturb it. 

The great interest attaching to transit circle 
work is this striving after ever greater and 
greater precision, with the result of bringing 
out fresh little discordances, which, at first 
sight, appear purely accidental, but which, 
under further scrutiny, show themselves to be 
subject to some law. Then comes the hunt for 
this new unknown law. Its discovery follows. 
It explains much, but when it is allowed for, 
though the observations now come much closer 
together, little deviations still remain, to form 
the subject of a fresh inquiry. Astronomy has 
well been called the exact science, and yet 
exactitude ever eludes its pursuer. 
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RODMAN 


OF THE SHAWNEE. 





BY LOUIS BECKE, AUTHOR OF “‘ BY REEF AND PALM,” ETC, 


ITH her white 
cotton canvas 
gently swell- 
ing out and 
then __ softly 
drooping flat 
against her 
cordage, the 

Shawnee, 
sperm whaler 
of New Bed- 
ford, with the 
dying breath 
of the trade 
wind, was 
sailing lazily 
over a_ sea 
whose waters 
were as calm 

as those of a mountain lake. Twenty miles 
astern the lofty peaks of Tutuila, one of the 
islands of the Samoan group, stood out clearly 
in the dazzling sunshine, and, almost ahead, 
what at dawn had been the purple loom of 

Upolu was changing to a cloud-capped dome 

“a vivid green as the ship drew nearer to the 

and. 

_ The Shawnee was ‘‘a five-boat ship,” and, 

judging from the appearance of her decks, 

which were very clean, an unlucky one. She 
had now been out for over a year, and three 
months had passed since the last fish had been 


killed. That was off the coast of Chile, and 
she was now cruising westward and northward 
towards the eastern coast of New Guinea, where 
Captain Harvey Lucy, the master, expected to 
make up for the persistent ill-luck that had 
attended him so far. Naturally a man of most 
violent and ungovernable temper, his behaviour 
to his men on the present voyage had led to 
disastrous consequences ; and the crew, much 
as they admired their captain as one of the 
most skilful whalemen that had ever trod a 
deck, were now worked up into a state of 
exasperation bordering on mutiny. Shortly 
before the Samoan Islands were sighted, the 
ship’s cooper, a man who took the cue for his 
conduct to the hands from the example set by 
the captain, had had a fierce quarrel with a 
young boatsteerer, named Gerald Rodman, who, 
in a moment of passion, struck the cooper such 
a terrific blow that the man lay between life 
and death for some hours. An attempt to put 
Rodman in irons was fiercely resisted by a 
number of his shipmates, who were led by his 
younger brother. But the after-guard were too 
strong for the men, and after a savage conflict 
the two Rodmans and three other seamen were 
overpowered by Captain Lucy, his four mates 
and the carpenter and stewards. As was 
common enough in those days on American 
whaleships, nearly all the officers were relatives 
or connections by marriage, and were always 
ready to stand by the captain; in this instance 
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the cooper was a brother of the second mate. 
Six days had passed since this affair had 
occurred, and when Upolu was sighted the 
five men were still in irons and confined in the 
hot and stifling atmosphere of the sail-locker, 
having been given only just enough food and 
water to keep body and soul together. 

Four bells struck, and Captain Lucy made 
his appearance from below. The watch on deck, 
who had hitherto been talking among them- 
selves as they went about their work, at once 
became silent, and muttered curses escaped 
from their lips as they eyed the tall figure of the 
captain standing at the break of the poop. For 
some minutes he apparently took no notice of 
any one about him ; then he turned to the mate, 
who stood near him, and said : 

‘* Have you had a look at those fellows this 
morning, Brant ? ” 

‘* Yes,” answered the officer. ‘‘ They want 
to know if you’re going to let them have a 
smoke.” 

A savage oath preceded Captain Lucy’s 
reply— 

‘* They can lie there till they die before any 
one of them shall put a pipe in his mouth.” 

‘* Just as you please, captain,” said the mate, 
nonchalantly. ‘‘I guess you know best what 
you’re doing. But there’s going to be more 
trouble aboard this ship if you don’t ease up a 
bit on those five men; and if I were you I 
wouldn’t go too far. One of ’em—that youngest 
Rodman boy—can’t stand much more of that 
sail locker in such weather as this. And I 
guess J don’t want to go before a grand jury if 
he or any of ’em dies.” 

‘*T tell you, Brant, that rather than ease up 
on those fellows I’d lose the ship. I’m going 
to keep them there till we strike another fish, 
and then I’ll haze what life is left in them clean 
out of them.” 

Rough and harsh as he was with the crew of 
the Shawnee, Brant was no vindictive tyrant, 
and was about to again remonstrate with the 
savage Lucy, when, suddenly, the thrilling cry 
of ‘‘ There she blows!” came from the look- 
out in the crow’s nest; and in a few minutes 
the barque’s decks were bustling with excite- 
ment. A small ‘‘pod” or school of sperm 
whales were in sight. Four boats were at 
once lowered and started in pursuit. 

When first sighted from the ship the whales 
were not more than two miles distant, and 
moving towards her. The mate’s boat was 
leading, and in a very short time soon got fast 
to the leader of the ‘‘ pod”—a huge bull over 
sixty feet in length. In less than five seconds 
after the keen-edged harpoon had plunged deep 
into his body, the mighty fish ‘‘ sounded” 
(dived) at a terrific speed ; the other whales at 
once disappeared and Brant’s boat shot away 
from the other three. The remaining boats 
were those of the captain and the second and 
third mates. For some ten or fifteen minutes 
their crews lay upon their oars, watching the 
swift progress of the mate’s boat, and scanning 
the sea from every point around them, to 


discern where the vanished and unstricken 
whales would rise to breathe again. At last 
they saw the great bull, to which the mate’s 
boat was fast, burst out upon the surface of 
the water, two miles away. For a minute the 
mighty creature lay exposed to view, beating 
the sea into a white seeth of foam as he struck 
the water tremendous blows with his tail, and 
sought to free himself from the cruel steel in 
his body. As he thrashed from side to side, 
two of his convoy rose suddenly near him as if 
in sympathy with their wounded leader. Then, 
in an instant, they all disappeared together, the 
stricken whale still dragging the mate’s boat 
after him at incredible speed. 

Knowing that in all probability the two 
whales which had just appeared would accom- 
pany the great bull to the last—when he would 
receive the stroke of the death-dealing lance 
from Brant—the captain of the Shawnee at once 
started off in pursuit, accompanied by the 
second and third mates’ boats. The crews 
bent to their tough ash oars with strength and 
determination. There was no need for the 
dreadful oaths and blasphemies with which 
Captain Lucy and his officers assailed their 
ears, or his threats of punishment should they 
fail to catch up to the mate’s boat and miss 
killing the two ‘‘loose” whales ; the prospect 
of such a prize was all the incentive the seamen 
needed. With set teeth and panting bosoms 
they urged the boats along, and presently they 
were encouraged by a cry from the third mate, 
who called out to the captain and second mate 
that the wounded whale was slackening his 
speed, and Mr. Brant was “‘ hauling up alongside 
to give him the lance.” In another fifty strokes 
the captain and the two officers saw the great 
head of the creature that was dragging the 
mate’s boat along again appear on the surface, 
and on each side were his devoted cetacean 
companions, who were almost of the same 
monstrous size as the bull himeelf. 

With fearful oaths the captain urged his crew 
to fresh exertions, for just then he saw the mate 
go for’ard in his boat and plunge his six-feet 
lance of shining steel into his prize, then back 
his boat off as the agonised whale again 
sounded into the blue depths below, with his 
life-blood pouring from him in a_ bubbling 
stream. 


II. 


On board the Shawnee the progress of the 
boats was watched anid the most intense 
excitement; and even the imprisoned seamen, in 
their foul and horrible prison, stretched their 
wearied and manacled limbs and sought to 
learn by the sounds on deck whether any or all 
of the boats were ‘“‘ fast,” that is, harpooned toa 
whale. Broken-spirited and exhausted as they 
were by long days of cruel and undeserved 
punishment, they would have forgotten their 
miseries in an instant had the fourth mate 
ordered them on deck to lower his boat—the 
only one remaining on board—and join their 
shipmates in the other boats in the chase. But 
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of this they knew there was little prospect, for 
this remaining boat had been seriously injured 
by a heavy sea, which had washed her inboard 
a few days before the fight between the officers 
and crew. Presently, however, they heard the 
hurried stamping of feet on deck, and then the 
voices of the fourth mate and cooper giving 
orders to take in sail. 

“Jerry,” said a young English lad, named 
Wray, to the elder Rodman, ‘‘do you hear that? 
One of the boats must have got ‘fast’ and 
killed. We'll be out of this in another half- 
hour, cutting-in. The captain won’t let us lie 
here when there is work to be done on deck, 
he’s too mean a Yankee to satisfy his revenge 
at the expense of his pocket.” 

But their pleasant belief that a whale had 
been killed, and that the ship was shortening 
sail while the carcass was being cut-in, was 
rudely disturbed a few minutes later, when 
the Shawnee took a sudden list over to port, 
and they were pitched over to the lee side of 
the sail locker in a heap. A squall had struck 
the barque. 

Bruised and lacerated by the force with which 
they had been hurled together, the five prisoners 
sat up, and were soon enlightened as to the 
condition of affairs by the carpenter making his 
appearance, taking off their galling irons, and 
ordering them on deck. 

The squall was a very heavy one, accompanied 
by savage gusts of stinging rain, and the old 
ship, with her canvas in great disorder, was 
every now and then thrown almost on her beam 
ends with its fury. In a short time the officers 
and crew succeeded in saving all of her canvas 
that had not been blown to ribbons, and 
got the barque snug again. Half an hour later 
the squall began to lose its force, but the rain 
descended in torrents, and obscured the view of 
the now agitated ocean to such an extent that 
the look-outs from aloft could not discern 
its surface a cable length away. All those who 
remained on board felt intense anxiety as to 
whether the mate had succeeded in killing his 
whale before the squall burst upon him, for they 
knew that had he not done so he would have 
been compelled to cut the line and let his prize 
escape ; no boat could live in such a sea as had 
arisen when “‘ fast ” to a sperm whale which was 
travelling at such a speed, even though fatally 
wounded and weak from loss of blood. 

An hour passed, and then, to the joy of all on 
board, the rain ceased, a faint air came from the 
westward and blew away the thick clouds of 
tropic mist which enveloped the ship. Ten 
miles distant the verdant hills and valleys of 
Upolu glistened in the sunshine, and then one 
of the look-outs hailed the deck : 

“IT can see a boat, Mr. Newman—it is Mr. 
Brant’s. He has killed his whale, sir.” 

In an instant the fourth mate was running 
aloft, but before he had ascended to the fore-top 
the look-out cried : 

“I can see the other three boats now, sir, 
and they are all ‘ fast,’ too.” 

Acheer broke from the Shawnee’s hands, and, 
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disregarding for the time all discipline, they 
sprang aloft one after another to gaze upon the 
thrilling scene. Three miles away, and plainly 
discernible in the now clear atmosphere, was the 
mate’s boat lying alongside the big bull, which 
had just been killed, and at about the same 
distance were the boats of the captain and 
second and third mates, all ‘‘ fast” to whales, 
and racing swiftly to windward toward the 
horizon. 

The fourth mate at once came down from 
aloft and held a hurried consultation with the 
cooper—an old and experienced whaler. It 
was evident to them that the three boats had 
only just succeeded in getting ‘‘ fast,” and that, 
as darkness was so near, the officers in them 
would have great difficulty in killing the whales 
to which they were “fast,” as the sea was 
still very lumpy from the violence of the squall. 
None of the boats were provided with bomb- 
guns, the use of which would have killed the 
whales in a very short time; and the wind 
having again died away it was impossible for 
the ship to work up to them. Nothing, it was 
evident, could be done to assist the three boats, 
but it was decided to send the remaining boat 
on board the barque to help the mate to tow 
his whale to the ship before the hordes of 
sharks, which would be attracted to the carcass 
by the smell of blood, began to devour it. 

The carpenter was at once set to work to 
make her temporarily water-tight. By this time 
the sun had set, and only the position of the 
mate’s boat was made known to the ship by a 
light displayed by Mr. Brant. 


Standing on the port side of the poop, Martin 
Newman, the fourth mate, was gazing anxiously 
out into the darkness, hoping to see the other 
three boats show lights to denote that they had 
succeeded in killing their fish, and were waiting 
for a breeze to spring up to enable the barque 
to sail towards them. Although Newman was 
the youngest officer on board, he was an ex- 
perienced one, and the fact that his boat had 
not been fit to lower with the other four had 
filled him with sullen rage; for he was of an 
intensely jealous nature, and would rather have 
seen the boats return unsuccessful from the 
chase than that he alone should have missed 
his chance of killing a fish. 

Presently the younger of the two Rodmans, 
who was his (Newman’s) own boat-steerer, 
ventured, in the fulness of his anxiety for his 
shipmates, to step up to the officer and speak : 

**Do you think, sir, that the captain and 
Mr. Ford, and Mr. Manning have had to cut 
their lines ?” 

The officer made no reply; and could the 
young boat-steerer have seen the dark, for- 
bidding scowl upon his face} he would never 
have addressed him at such an unpropitious 
moment. But imagining that his question had 
not been heard, the youth repeated it. 

Newman turned, and seeing the lad standing 
in an attitude of expectancy, asked him in 
savage tones what he was doing there. 
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‘* Nothing, sit; I only 

‘‘T’ll teach you that a man doing nothing 
doesn’t suit me when I’m in charge of the 
deck of this ship!” and he struck the boat- 
steerer a terrific blow in the mouth, which 
knocked him off the poop on to the main deck. 

When Ned Rodman came to, he found his 
head supported by his brother and young Wray, 
and the rest of the hands on deck standing 
around him in sympathetic silence. Newman 
was the most liked of all the officers, and the 
lad whom he had struck down had been rather 
a favourite of his, principally, it was supposed, 
because the two Rodmans came from the same 
town as himself ; and when the disturbance had 
arisen with the cooper, and the two brothers 
had been put in irons, Newman had several 
times expressed his sorrow to them when he 
had visited them in their prison. His sudden 
outburst of violence to Ned Rodman was there- 
fore a surprise to the men generally; and 
several of them glanced threateningly at the 
figure of the fourth mate, who was now striding 
to and fro on the poop, occasionally hailing the 
look-outs in angry tones, and asking if any 
more boat-lights were visible. 

Gerald Rodman, though no words escaped 
his lips as he wiped away the blood which 
welled from a terrible cut on his brother’s 
temple, had in his eyes a red light of passion 
that boded ill for the fourth mate when the 
time came. He was five years older than his 
brother, and, although both were boat-steerers, 
and had made many cruises in the Pacific, this 
was the first time they had been shipmates. 
Unlike his brother, he was a man of a 
passionate and revengeful nature, and the 
second mate, to whose boat he belonged, had 
warned the cooper of the Shawnee never to 
meet Gerald Rodman ashore alone. 

‘He is a man who will never forgive an 
injury, and I would not care to be in your shoes 
if he gets you by yourself one day.” 

And, as a matter of fact, Gerald Rodman 
had sworn to himself, when he lay in irons, in 
the sail-locker, to have his revenge upon both 
the cooper and Captain Lucy, should he ever 
meet either of them ashore at any of the 
islands the barque was likely to touch at during 
her cruise. He was a man of great physical 
strength, and, for his position, fairly well 
educated. Both his parents were dead, and 
he and his brother Ned, and a delicate sister 
of nineteen, were the sole survivors of a once 
numerous family. The care of this sister was the 
one motive that animated the elder brother in 
his adventurous career; and while his reserved 
and morose nature seemed incapable of yielding 
to any tender sentiment or emotion, it yet con- 
cealed a wealth of the deepest affection for his 
weakly sister of which the younger one had no 
conception. And yet, strangely enough, it was 
to Ned that Nellie Rodman was most attached ; 
it was to Azs return that she most looked 
forward, never knowing that it was Gerald’s 
money alone that maintained the old family 
home in the quiet little New England village 





in which her simple life was spent. Little did 
she think that when money was sent to her by 
Gerald, saying it came ‘‘ from Ned and myself,” 
that Ned had never had a dollar to send. For 
he was too careless and too fond of his own 
pleasure to ever think of sending her money. 
‘“‘ Jerry,” he thought ‘‘was a mighty stingy 
fellow, and never spent a cent on himself—and 
could easily send Nell all she wanted.” And 
yet Gerald Rodman, knowing his brother’s 
weak and mercurial nature, and knowing that 
he took no care in the welfare of any living 
soul but himself, would have laid his life down 
for him, because happy, careless Ned had 
Nellie’s eyes and Nellie’s mouth, and in the 
tones of his voice he heard hers. So as he 
sat on the deck, with his brother’s head upon 
his knees, he swore to “‘ get even ” with Martin 
Newman, as well as with Captain Lucy and 
cooper Burr, for as he watched the pale face 
of the lad it seemed to him to grow strangely 
like that of his far-off sister. 

He had just completed sewing up the gaping 
wound in his brother’s temple, when the cooper 
came up to the group: 

‘* Here, lay along, you fellows ; the carpenter 
has finished Mr. Newman’s boat, and some of 
you loafing ‘soldiers’ have to man her and 
help Mr. Brant to tow his whale alongside. 
Leave that man there, and look spry, or you'll 
feel mighty sorry.” 


Ill. 


As the cooper turmed away the younger Rod- 
man, assisted by his brother, staggered to his 
feet. The fall from the poop had, in addition 
to the cut in his temple, severely injured his 
right knee, and he begged his brother to let him 
lie down again. 

“Yes; yes,” whispered Gerald Rodman, 
hurriedly, ‘‘ lie down, Ned,” and then the lad 
heard him speaking to Wray in eager, excited 
tones. 

“I’m with you, Jerry,” said the young 
Englishman, quickly, in answer to something 
that Rodman had said, ‘‘ where is he now ?” 

‘In the cabin, getting some Bourbon for 
Mr. Brant’s boat. There is only the Dago 
steward with him, and if Porter and Tom 
Harrod will join us we shall manage the thing 
right enough.” 

‘What is the matter, Jerry—what are you 
talking about ?” asked Ned from where he lay. 

‘* Keep still, Ned, and ask us nothing just 
now; there’s a chance of our getting clear of 
this floating hell. I needn’t ask you if you'll 
join us. Come on, Wray.” 

The fourth mate and the Portuguese steward 
were in the main cabin filling some bottles 
from a large jar of Bourbon whisky. Theif 
backs were turned to the door, and both were 
so intent upon their task that they neither 
heard nor saw four figures steal softly upon 
them. Suddenly they were seized from behind 
by Wray and Gerald Rodman, and then quickly 
gagged by Harrod and Porter before either 
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had time to utter a cry. Ina few minutes the 
four men had armed themselves with cutlasses 
from the rack around the mizzen-mast, which 
came through the cabin at the for’ard end of the 
table, Rodman also taking the captain’s and 
chief mate’s loaded revolvers out of their 
berths. 

The fourth mate and steward were then 
carried into the captain’s cabin, and Gerald 
Rodman spoke : 

‘‘ Newman,” he said, ‘‘ we are going to take 
charge of this ship fora while. If youmakean 
attempt to givean alarm you are a dead man. 
Wray, stand here and run them both through 
if they make the ghost of a sound.” 

Again entering the captain’s cabin, he re- 
turned with two or three charts, a sextant and 
the ship’s chronometer, which he placed on the 
table just as a heavy footfall sounded on the 
companion steps. It was the cooper. 

‘The boat is all ready, Newman,” he said, 
as he entered the somewhat darkened cabin, 
“who is going in her ?” 

‘* We are,” said Rodman, dealing him a blow 
with the butt of his pistol and felling him. 
‘“‘Leave him there, Wray—he’ll give us no 
trouble. Now take every one of those rifles out 
of the rack and put them on the table. 
There’s two kegs of powder and a bag of 
bullets in Mr. Brant’s cabin—get those as 
well.” 

This was quickly done, and, calling to the 
others to follow him, Rodman sprang up the 
companion. No one but the man at the wheel 
was on the poop, and the leader of the 
mutineers, looking over the rail, saw that the 
boat was alongside with only one hand in her. 
Besides this man there were but eight other 
persons besides the mutineers on the ship, 
including the fourth mate, cooper, steward, and 
carpenter. 

Calling the carpenter to him, Rodman covered 
him with his pistol and told him and the rest of 
the startled men to keep quiet or it would be 
worse for them. 

“Two of you help my brother into the boat,” 
he ordered. He was at once obeyed, and 
Ned Rodman was passed over the side into 
the hands of the man in the boat. 

“‘Put out every light on deck and aloft,” 
was his next command, and this was done by 
the watch without delay; for there was in 
Rodman’s face such a look of savage deter- 
mination that they dared not think of refusing. 
Then he ordered them into the sail-locker. 

‘“Now, Mr. Waller,” he said, addressing 
the carpenter, ‘‘we don’t want to hurt you 
and these three men with you. But we are 
desperate, and bent on a desperate course. 
Still, if you don’t want to get shot, do as I 
tell you. Get into that sail-locker and lie low. 
Mr. Newman, and the cooper and the steward 
are already disposed of. And I’m going to 


put it out of the power of Captain ‘ Brute’ 
Lucy to get me and those with me into his 
hands again.” 

“You won’t shut us up in the sail-locker 
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and scuttle the ship and let us drown, will 
you?” asked the carpenter. 

‘No; I’m no murderer, unless you make me 
one. If there is anyone I have a grudge 
against it is Mr. Newman and the cooper ; 
but I won’t do more to the cooper than I 
have already done. Still I’m not going to leave 
the ship in your hands until I have messed 
her up a bit. So away with you into the 
locker, and let us get to work.” 

Then, with the man from the boat, the car- 
penter and his companions were pushed into the 
sail-locker and the door securely fastened. 
Looking down from the skylight into the cabin 
Rodman saw that the cooper had not yet come 
to, and therefore no danger need be appre- 
hended from him. Sending Wray below, the 
rifles, ammunition, and nautical instruments 
were passed up on deck and handed down into 
the boat. Then, leaving Porter on guard to 
watch the cooper, Rodman and the others went 
for’ard with a couple of axes and slashed away 
the standing fore-rigging on both sides; they 
then cut half-way through the foremast, so that 
the slightest puff of wind, when it came, would 
send it over the side. Then, going for’ard, they 
cut through the head stays. 

‘** That will do,” said the boat-steerer, fling- 
ing down his axe; and then walking to the 
waist he hailed the boat : 

** Are you all right, Ned?” 

** Yes,” answered the youth, ‘‘ but hurry up, 
Jerry, I think a breeze is coming.” 

Running aft, the elder brother sprang up the 
poop ladder and looked down through the sky- 
light into the cabin. ‘‘ Cut Mr. Newman and 
the steward adrift,” he said to Wray. 

Wray disappeared into Captain Lucy’s cabin, 
and at once liberated the two men, who 
followed him out into the main cabin. 

‘*Martin Newman,” said Rodman, bending 
down, “‘ just a word with you. You, I thought, 
were a shade better than the rest of the bullying 
scoundrels who officer this ship. But now, I 
find, you are no better than Bully Lucy and 
the others. If I did justice to my brother, and 
another person, 1 would shoot you, like the 
cowardly dog you are. But stand up on that 
table—and I'll tell you why I don’t.” 

The dark features of the fourth mate blanched 
to a deathly white, but not with fear. Stand- 
ing upon the table he grasped the edge of the 
skylight, under the flap of which Gerald Rod- 
man bent his head and whispered to him: 

**Do you know why I don’t want to hurt 
you, Martin Newman? When I came home 
last year I found out my sister’s love for you ; 
I found your letters to her, and saw her eating 
her heart out for you day by day, and waiting 
for your return. And because I know that she 
is a dying woman, and will die happy in the 
belief that you love her, I said nothing. What 
I have now done will prevent my ever seeing her 
again, though I would lay my life down for her. 
But listen to me. Ned will, must, return to 
her, and beware, if ever you accuse him of 
having taken a hand in this mutiny —— ” 
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The hands of the fourth mate gripped the 
skylight ledge convulsively, and his black eyes 
shone luridly with passion. Then his better 
nature asserted itself, and he spoke quietly : 

‘Jerry, I did not know it was Ned whom I 
struck to-night. I was not myself... Inever 
meant to harm Azm. And for Nell’s sake, and 
yours and Ned’s, give up this madness.” 

‘‘Too late, too late, Newman. I would 
rather die to-night than spend another hour on 
board this ship. But at least, for Nell’s sake, 
you and I must part in peace,” and the muti- 
neer held out hishand. It was grasped warmly, 
and then with a simple ‘‘ good-bye” Rodman 
turned away, walked to the poop ladder and 
called out : 

** Into the boat, men.” 

Five minutes later they shoved off from the 
Shawnee, whose lofty spars and drooping 
canvas towered darkly up in the starless night. 
At the last moment Gerald Rodman had hoisted 
a light on the mizzen-rigging as a guide to the 
four absent boats. As the mutineers pulled 
quickly away its rays shone dimly over the 
barque’s deserted decks. 

When daylight came the Shawnee was still 
drifting about on a sea as smooth as glass, and 
the four boats had reached her just before the 
dawn. The boat with the mutineers could not 
be discerned even from aloft, and Captain 
Harvey Lucy, in a state of mind bordering on 
frenzy, looked first at his tottering foremast 
and then at the four whales which had been 
towed alongside, waiting to be cut-in. With 
the rising sun came another rain-squall, and 
the foremast went over the side, although 
Martin Newman with his men had done their 
best to save it. But Lucy, being a man of 
energy, soon rigged a jury-mast out of its 
wreck, and set to work to cut-in his whales. 
Three days later the Shawnee stood away 
for Apia Harbour in Samoa. 
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‘*Those fellows have gone to Apia,” he said 
to mate Brant, ‘“‘and I'll go there and get 
them if it takes me a month of Sundays.” 

But when the Shawnee dropped anchor in the 
reef-bound harbour, Captain Lucy found that 
he had come on a vain quest—the mutineers’ 
boat had not been seen. 


For seven years nothing was ever heard of 
the missing boat, till one day a tall, muscular- 
looking man, in the uniform of a sergeant of 
the New South Wales Artillery, came on board 
the American whaleship He/lozse, as she lay in 
Sydney harbour, refitting. He asked for Captain 
Newman, and was shown into the cabin. 

The captain of the He/ozse was sitting at the 
cabin table reading a book, and rose to meet 
his visitor. 

‘* What can I dofor you, sir. Impossible, is 
it you, Gerald Rodman !” 

The soldier put out hishand. ‘‘ Is my sister 
alive, Newman ?” 

‘*She died three years ago in my arms, 
hoping and praying to the last that she might 
see you and Ned before she died. And 
Ned ?” 

‘* Dead, Newman; he and Wray and Porter 
died of thirst. Harrod and I alone survived 
that awful voyage, and reached New Zealand 
at last. Was Nell buried with the old folks, 
Martin ?” 

** Yes,” answered the captain of the Helotse, 
passing his hand quickly over his eyes, ‘‘ it was 
her wish to lie with them. We had only been 
married two years.” 

The sergeant rose, and took Newman’s 
hand in his, ‘‘ Good-bye, Martin. Some day I 
may stand with you beside her grave.” 

And then, ere the captain of the whaleship 
could stay him, he went on deck, descended the 
gangway, and was rowed ashore to the glit- 
tering lights of the southern city. 
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AUSTRALIAN SKETCHES. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN AUSTRALIA. 


OU will not be long upon Australian soil, 
or you will only have read a little of Aus- 
tralian literature, before you find that the 

English language, like the English race, has 
grown considerably during its residence under 
the Southern Cross. An interesting evidence 
of this growth is afforded by a work which has 
just been published. This is a volume entitled 
** Austral English : a Dictionary of Australasian 
Words, Phrases, and Usages. By Edward E. 
Morris, Professor of English, French, and Ger- 
man Languages and Literature in the Univer- 
sity of Melbourne.” It is indeed a monumental 
work. In 520 closely-printed pages Professor 
Morris has thrown a vast amount of light upon 


the origin and usage of new words, or the new 
meanings given in Australia toold words. The 
quotations which he gives from Australian 
literature are particularly valuable. 

The novel use of old words, and the new 
words coined in Australia, interested me so 
much during my residence there, that I kept a 
list of the most striking instances of such addi- 
tions to the English language. This list forms 
the basis of the present paper. 

At first one is struck by the frequency with 
which some expressions or exclamations, used 
to a limited extent ‘‘at home,” occur in the 
general language of the people. ‘‘ My word!” 
isaninstance. ‘‘Itisahotday.” ‘My word!” 
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‘«Mr. MacTavish is a fine preacher.” ‘‘ My 
word!” ‘Trott bowled well on Saturday.” 
‘““My word!” So also with the expression 
‘*No fear!” which is in much more common 
use there than here. 


Old Words Then the quite novel use of words 

with New which already existed in the Eng- 

Meanings. ish language, but have got a new 
meaning in Australia, arrests your attention. 
You will be told, for example, that some poor 
person whom you want to see lives in a 
“‘ right-of-way.” The accent is strongly on the 
word “right.” A ‘‘ right-o’-way” is usually 
the narrow lane which runs between the back 
premises of two parallel streets, and in the 
poorer districts of the city is, unfortunately, 
often turned into a street of wretched dwell- 
ings itself. 

In England it is common enough to speak of 
being ‘‘down on” some one. For example, a 
teacher may be very much down on a pupil. 
But in Australia they have turned the adverb 
intoa noun. Thus a boy at school who thinks 
that the schoolmaster does not like him will 
say, ‘‘ He always has a down on me.” 

The use of the word ‘‘ show” also in the 
sense of ‘‘ a chance” is very general in Australia. 
For example, ‘‘ Give him a show ”=“‘ give him 
a chance.” 

A small river or stream in Australia is always 
called ‘‘a creek.” 

The word ‘‘shout” has a distinctively Aus- 
tralian meaning. It was originally used, and 
is still used, in the sense of calling for drinks 
(‘‘ shouting”) at a public-house where the noise 
of many men talking loudly explains the 
necessity for the shout. Hence its common 
meaning is ‘‘ standing treat.” But it is now 
used in a much wider range than that of men 
drinking together. On a hot day in summer 
I was entering the swimming baths at a popular 
watering-place, when two small boys who sat 
outside exclaimed, ‘‘ Will you shout for us, sir?” 
They wanted the luxury of a bath, and this was 
their method of inviting me to treat them to it. 
The expression has been heard even from the 
lips of young ladies. One young lady of my 
acquaintance had a kind uncle who paid the 
expenses of a holiday trip for her. In speaking 
of it she said, ‘‘Uncle shouted for me.” 
Professor Morris thinks that the origin of this 
Australian use of the word was that the suc- 
cesstul digger used to ca// passers-by to drink 
at his expense. 

Then there is the word “swag,” much 
misunderstood by English readers of Australian 
books. It is true that ‘‘ swag” is still used 
among criminals to signify plunder. But the 
general use of the word “‘swag” in Australia 
has no criminal associations. The ‘‘ swag” is 
the bundle which the man who has to tramp 
through the bush in search of work carries on 
his back. His provisions, perhaps a change’ of 
clothing if he has it, and other necessaries, he 
carries rolled up in a blanket. The blanket is 
usually (or was) blue in colour, and hence, in 
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the parlance of the bush, it is called ‘‘the 
bluey.” So to hump your swag, or hump your 
bluey, means to get your luggage on your 
back and take to the road. The man who thus 
tramps through the bush is called a swagman. 
He usually carries his ‘‘ billy” in his hand. 
The “‘ billy” is a tin can, in which he make his 
tea, perhaps the greatest luxury the weary 
traveller in the bush can have. Henry Lawson’s 
book ‘* While the Billy Boils” suggests the 
‘* yarns” that may be told around a camp-fire, 
or at a picnic, while the tea is being prepared. 

Gentle reader, don’t despise the swagman ! 
He may be a perfectly honest, respectable 
member of society in search of work to support 
his wife and family. Many a man who has 
risen to wealth and high office in Australia has 
** humped his swag” in days gone by. 

The swagman must not be confounded with 
the ‘‘sundowner.” And this brings me to a 
different class of words—z.e., words which have 
been coined to meet the new conditions of 
Australian colonial life. I cannot do better 
than quote Professor Morris’s definition of 
‘* sundowner”—a ‘“‘tramp who takes care to 
arrive at a station at sundown, so that he shall 
be provided with ‘tucker’ (7.e., food) at the 
squatter’s cost ; one of those who go about the 
country seeking work and devoutly hoping 
they may not find it.” 

Other familiar bush words—some of them 
slang—are ‘‘jackeroo” (a young gentleman 
who comes to Australia to get colonial ex- 
perience) ; ‘‘on the wallaby,” abbreviated for 
**on the wallaby track,” wallaby being a small 
species of kangaroo, and the expression 
suggesting a wanderer; and ‘‘damper,” the 
flat unleavened cake or bread of the bushman’s 
life, consisting of flour and water, the cake 
being baked in the hot ashes. 


Aborie} Then there are the words of 
riginal ee wr ” 
Words. aboriginal origin. ‘‘ Coo-ee” is 
the familiar cry of the Australian 
aborigines, used now by all Australians, meaning 
‘Come here!” or ‘‘ Come to me!” To speak 
of a place or a person being ‘‘ as far as coo-ee ” 
means that they are within easy distance. The 
words “lubra” and “ gin” are often a puzzle 
to English readers of Australian books. They 
are both aboriginal words for woman, though 
I never was able to learn the distinction between 
them. Professor Morris says that they are 
now used indiscriminately. ‘‘Gin” at once 
suggests affinity with the Greek word yuvy 
(guné). ‘‘ Bunyip” is the aboriginal name for 
a huge amphibious monster, which some 
writers think to be fabulous, but others suppose 
to have been the alligator or crocodile. A club 
of young ladies and gentlemen who meet for 
purposes of social entertainment in Melbourne 
has the musical but startling name of ‘‘ The 
Bunyip Club.” Another common aboriginal 
word is the ‘‘ gunyah” or the ‘‘ mia-mia,” the 
native hut, the former being perhaps more 
elaborate than the latter, which simply consists 
of a number of branches of trees, used as a 
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shelter against the prevailing wind, sometimes 
with only one side, or semi-circular in shape. 


‘laughing jack- 


What is a 
——s ass”? Mr. Patchet Martin, in his 
and Fishes. Preface to Mr. Sladen’s volume on 


‘* Australian Poets,” gives us an 
amusing experience of his own on this question. 
‘Among the odd efforts of my idle fancy in 
the Australian bush, near Fernshaw,” he says, 
‘was the composition of a set of verses on a 
laughing jackass, the curious bird which so 
fascinated Mr. Froude. I fantastically styled 
these verses ‘The Cynic of the Woods,’ and 
in the middle of my discourse addressed him 
bluntly as ‘Jackass.’ The matter is plain 
enough to a colonial reader, but a volume 
containing it fell into the hands of an English 
friend. . . . He expressed himself delighted 
with my ballad of the jackass; and wrote to 
say that it was admirable. Nothing, he said, 
had so much amused him as this idea of the 
jackass laughing at the poet; but he thought 
I had strained a point in putting the animal up 
in the boughs, as he had never heard even of a 
wild ass sufficiently agile to climb a gum-tree.” 

The ‘‘ jackass” of Australia is really a bird of 
the kingfisher tribe. When you hear its laugh 
for the first time, and do not see the source 
from whence it comes, it is hard to believe that 
it is not the loud guffaw of a human being. 

Other birds peculiar to Australia have been 
the means of adding to our language. There 
is the ‘‘lyre-bird,” still to be seen in some parts 
of Australia, especially in the forests of Gipps- 
land, Victoria, but so much in danger of 
becoming extinct that the shooting of it is now 
forbidden by law. It is a very graceful bird, 
the erect and curved feathers of its tail sugges- 
ting the resemblance toa lyre. There is also 
the majestic emu, a bird now seldom seen in the 
more populated districts. A more common 
sight in the bush is the ‘‘ parson-bird” with his 
black coat, and white tufts on the neck which 
resemble a minister’s white bands. * 

While we are in the bush, we are reminded 
of the new words which have been added as the 
names of Australian trees. The old English 
word “ wattle,” meaning twig or hurdle, came 
in Australia to be applied to some of the acacia 
trees. The ‘‘wattle” in Australia, with its 
fragrant golden blossoms, is associated with 
the spring-time as the hawthorn is at home. 
Another graceful tree is the ‘‘ pepper tree,” 
which always seemed to me the most beautiful 
of Australian trees. Then there are the ‘ she- 
oak ;” the ‘‘mulga,” also a species of acacia, 
usually stunted, and forming the ‘ mulga- 
scrub ;” and the ‘‘ pittosporum,” with its white 
flower, which perfumes the air with exquisite 
fragrance. And there is also the little plant, 
the ** boronia,” the perfume of which is so sweet 
that it is now a valuable article of commerce. 

A pretty tree which grows very much along 
the coast is the ‘‘tea-tree.” In the Australian 


newspapers the word is usually spelled ‘‘ti- 
tree,” but Professor Morris tells us this is 
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erroneous, as the tree derives its name from the 
fact that its leaves were used by the early 
settlers as a substitute for the leaves of the 
Chinese tea-plant for making tea. I found in 
New Zealand that it was always called there by 
the Maori name ‘‘ manuka.” (May I add here 
that ‘‘Maori” is pronounced mowry, to rhyme 
with dowry? One so often hears it pronounced 
** May-6ri.”) 

Several new names of fishes have also been 
added to the language of Australia. Many of 
the fish of the old world are wanting, but their 
place is taken by fish peculiar to Australian and 
New Zealand waters. There are, for example, 
the delicate ‘‘trumpeter,” so called from the 
noise it makes when taken out of the water; 
the ‘‘schnapper,”also a fine fish (originally 
‘*snapper” = one that snaps); the “ barra- 
couta”; and the ‘‘ trevally.” 


Many words of Australian speech, 
some of whichare becoming familiar 
‘fat home” also, are derived from mining. 
There is, for instance, ‘‘ fossick,” meaning 
originally to dig for gold, and derived of course 
from the Latin fodere (perf. part. fossus). Now 
the word is also applied to searching or rum- 
maging about for anything. For example, an 
Australian passenger on board ship will say 
**T have been fossicking in my trunk for that 
book.” 

To ‘‘ pan-out ” is literally to wash the dirt in 
the pan for gold. It is used also intransitively 
in the digger’s sense—e.g., ‘‘ This dirt will pan 
out well.” There is a transferred signification 
of it to other things—a usage, by the way, 
which Professor Morris has not noticed. About 
some investment or some other undertaking, 
for instance, a man will say, ‘‘I expect it will 
pan out all right.” 

To ‘‘jump a claim” is literally to take pos- 
session of a claim or piece of land for mining 
which another person had previously owned, 
but had abandoned or forfeited. This ex- 
pression is also applied to other things—e.g., 
‘*to jump a seat,” to take another person’s seat 
in his absence. 

‘Roll’ up” is a survival, too, from the early 
mining days, when an invitation to ‘roll up” 
was a signal to the miners to assemble. How 
much that phraseology still enters into common 
speech may be judged from a draft handbill 
which I once saw for a public meeting of a 
society connected with a city church. It had 
been prepared by a gentle and most estimable 
young lady. The heading of the proposed bill 
was *‘ Roll up! Roll up!” We must not think 
this young lady very exceptional. A clergyman 
showed me once a handbill inviting people to 
attend the services of an evangelist. The first 
words of the handbill were: ‘‘ Are you game 
to come and hear 2 
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w, I have kept to the end of this 
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opinion. One is the familiar word “ to bar- 
rack.” The primary meaning of this verb as 
used in Australia was to interrupt, to jeer at 
opponents. Then ‘‘to barrack for” came to 
mean ‘‘ to take the side of.” It is specially used 
with reference to the supporters of rival teams 
at football and cricket, and also with reference 
to interruptions at political meetings. Ask a 
man which side he favours in a football match 
between Fitzroy and Carlton—two well-known 
clubs in Melbourne—and he will say ‘‘Oh, I 
always barrack for Carlton.” The noisy ejacu- 
lations of the ‘‘ barrackers” at football and 
even cricket matches are simply an intolerable 
nuisance. A quotation from Lawson’s ‘‘ While 
the Billy Boils” may illustrate the more ex- 
tended use of the word :—‘‘ Anyway I know 
that, wherever Jack goes, there will always be 
some one who will barrack for me to the best 
of his ability.” 

A popular explanation of the wordin Melbourne 
is that it was customary for football matches to 
be played near the military barracks on the St. 
Kilda Road, and that the onlookers sat on the 
barrack wall or fence, from whence they hurled 
their ejaculations. Professor Morris, however, 
is quite decided that it comes from the aboriginal 
word ‘* borak,” to chaff, or banter or jeer at. 

Another common word for chaffing is ‘‘ to 
chyack.” It isa variation of the English word 
to cheek. 

Who has not heard of the Australian 
‘“‘larrikin,” a peculiar, well-defined type of 
“rough,” common to Australian cities? The 
origin of the word, however, is not so clear. 
Most Australians will tell you that it comes 
from the pronunciation of ‘‘larking,” by an 
Irish sergeant of police in Melbourne, who said 
in court that a prisoner had been “ larrikin” 
about the streets. Professor Morris inclines, 
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apparently, to the opinion that it is a word from 
thieves’ English, meaning a knowing youngster. 
It seems, however, as if the evidence—which the 
Professor himself quotes—in favour of the 
popular view, was much stronger than that in 
favour of his own. 

The larrikin is responsible also for the 
Australian use of the word “‘ push,” a gang or 
number of roughs banded together. During 
the time I was in Australia, the authorities of 
Sydney were greatly exercised how to put 
down the disorder caused by the ‘‘ pushes ” of 
Sydney larrikins. But the word, disreputable 
though its origin, has come to be applied to 
crowds or sets of people generally. A friend of 
mine, a Church of England clergyman, who 
was on a visit to New Zealand, was staying 
with some relatives of his own, having the same 
name as his, which we will call ‘‘ Smith.” 
They were all taking part in a concert and 
readings one evening in a country locality, 
when the chairman of the proceedings an- 
nounced that ‘‘ The Smith push will now favour 
us.” 

Such are some of the new words, and new 
usages of old words, which the special circum- 
stances of Australia have added to the English 
language. 

In the matter of pronunciation, the speech of 
Melbourne and Sydney is noticeable for an 
element of cockneyism. This appears when 
you hear even educated people talk about “‘ the 
idear of such a thing ;” or when you hear the 
average young Melbournian of the State School 
talk about ‘‘a beautiful dye to go down the 
bye.” But the speech of Australia, as a whole, 
is singularly free from provincialisms of pro- 
nunciation, and young Australians in all the 
colonies speak the English language with re- 
markable purity and correctness. 


Cc. H. IRWIN. 
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R.M.S. “‘CAMPANIA” ALONGSIDE LANDING-STAGE. 


IVERPOOL is the most London-like of our 
chief towns, not only in its public build- 
ings, but in its shops and private houses. 

In many of its streets it would be difficult to 
realise that we are in the city on the Mersey, 
were it not for the strange mingling of the 
ragged and shabby with the crowd of well-to- 
do. This characteristic prominence of the very 


poor is apparently due to its occupying a some-. 


what narrow strip along the river, so that its 
docks and dockers skirt its whole length on 
the west, and its poorer quarters on the north 
and east are within easy reach of its centre. 
Lime Street seems to be more haunted than any 
other terminus in this island by loafers, large 
and small, pestering people to carry their bags ; 
and the splendid site with its noble buildings 
on which it opens, and the streets that run from 
it have far more than their fair share of bare- 
headed and barefooted boys and girls whom 
soap and water would improve. 

Liverpool is fully aware that in this matter 
it puts its worst foot forward, and is doing 
much to remedy it. The splendid efforts, 
public and private, it has been making of late 
years to battle with the poverty problem were 
dealt with at length by the author of ‘* Sunday 
in Liverpool” in the 1896 volume of the 
‘* Sunday at Home,” and no one can read those 
articles without sympathy and admiration, for 
in truth the problem is here in its most difficult 
form. The port necessarily receives not only 
the crowds of sailors and foreigners that add 


so largely to its death-rate, but the needy from 
the sister island and elsewhere, too poor to 
move further inland, and satisfied to live the 
precarious life which a large shipping centre 
inevitably offers. Hence no one can be 
surprised that among the largest of its public 
buildings are the workhouse and _ industrial 
schools. 

And yet Liverpool is one of our 
rich Corporations. Its landed 
estates bring in over £98,000 a 
year, its rates bring in £612,000, and altogether 
its annual revenue amounts to a million. The 
third largest item of revenue is its water, which 
brings in £90,000 a year. At one time this 
was supplied by two rival companies, one of 
which was supported by the Corporation, while 
the other was vehemently opposed by it, with 
curious results, as may be expected. In 1847, 
or thereabouts, the rival company was com- 
pulsorily bought out for over half a million of 
money, and the Corporation, taking over the 
whole enterprise, began to get its water from 
Rivington, where its reservoirs now have an 
area of over 600 acres. These being evidently 
insufficient for future needs, the Corpora- 
tion in 1881 obtained possession of the valley 
of the Vyrnwy, a thousand feet above sea 
level, in Montgomeryshire, and there made 
the largest artificial lake in the world, it being 
about twelve miles round. What the works 
were like may be guessed from the fact that the 
retaining wall is a hundred feet high and over 
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sixty feet below ground, while the aqueduct 
which brings the water to the city is seventy- 
seven miles long, and dives under the Mersey 
and the Ship Canal. 

The Corporation realises #500 a week clear 
from its tramways, which it is about to work 
electrically, for horse traction is expensive, 
owing to the numerous hills which require the 
ordinary two-horse cars to have teams of three 
and often four. And when electricity comes for 
traction it will probably also come for increased 
lighting, which will be an improvement, for the 
place strikes a stranger as being rather dark at 
night, owing to so many of the shops shutting 
early, and the others being none too liberal 
with their gas. 

The chief item of the city’s expenditure is the 
£154,000 it spends on health matters. Its 
police costs £77,000 a year, its recreation and 
instruction, including its museum but not its 
parks, cost £23,600. It would be difficult to 
name a finer group of buildings than that on 
the space around St. George’s Hall, which 
visitors have likened to Trafalgar Square, and 
natives, from its breeziness, to the Bay of 
Biscay. The hall itself is a masterpiece, both 
outside and in. The museum, free library, and 
art gallery that look on to it from the north are 
not only satisfactory architecturally—as are all 
the public buildings except, perhaps, the 
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best equipped in the country. The art gallery 
has a first-class representative collection, 
favourably known far and wide. In_ the 
autumn an exhibition of modern pictures is 
held in its upper rooms, where many of the 
chief attractions of the Royal Academy of the 
year make a second appearance ; this is the 
greatest annual picture show out of London, 
the entries amounting to over 1,300, which, 
added to the 500 odd of the permanent collec- 
tion, make the gallery a veritable treasure house 
of art for the time being. 

On its parks Liverpool spends £20,000 a 
year. They cost £700,000 to purchase and lay 
out, and they form a chain round the eastern 
boundary as the river bounds it on the west. 
That there are none in the centre is not surpris- 
ing. To begin with, there was the breezy 
Mersey, affording air enough for the people 
when they were settled only along the banks 
of the river and the pool; there was the heath 
up the hill, where St. John’s now is—at the back 
of St. George’s Hall—which at one time covered 
several hundred acres; and to the north were 
the sandhills skirting the estuary for many 
miles. As the town spread it overran the 
heath, and the docks shut in the river, and 
when the Corporation awoke to the necessity of 
providing open spaces, they had to go to the 
eastern outskirts. 
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VIEW OF LIVERPOOL IN THE 


Custom House-—but are each of them in the 
front rank as regards their contents and the 
work they do. The museum is large and 
particularly rich in natural history. The central 
library, which has three branches and four 
evening reading-rooms, is one of the oldest and 





SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


Another £20,000 a year is spent by the Cor- 
poration on the city hospitals, of which the 
chief is the new Infirmary, a handsome pile of 
buildings of good repute among both architects 
and doctors. Yet another item of expenditure 
we may note—the £2,392 spent on churches 
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which were built by the Corporation in the 
grand old pew times, and are none of them of 
striking merit. Some of these churches it has 
been decided to pull down, owing to the 
congregations having drifted away, now that 
men no longer live where their offices are. 


shore by eight bridges, which follow the stage 
as it rises and falls with the tide, a rise and 
fall that is never less than thirteen feet, and 
sometimes exceeds twenty-seven. The tide is 
the most important in the island, for the 
Ordnance datum level for Great Britain—that 
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PLAN OF THE TOWN AND HARBOUR OF LIVERPOOL ABOUT 1670, SHOWING THE 


The rush into Liverpool in the morning 
and the exodus at night are very noticeable 
—they are quite London-like. But there is no 
bridge crowd: it is a landing-stage crowd, and 
the stage is particularly busy morning and 
evening; for the ferries carry 10,000,000 
passengers a year, to which we can add the 
7,300,000 who use that dirtiest of undergrounds 
—the Mersey Railway. 


Liverpool has few manufactures. 
Its prosperity depends on its ship- 
ping ; and its docks, which occupy the whole 
of its riverside, are its principal feature. There 
are no private wharves in Liverpool, no walks 
by the river except along the dock jetties, and 
the whole business of local river communica- 
tion is concentrated on the great landing-stage, 
which cost a quarter of a million of money to 
build. This vast floating platform, 2,063 feet 
long, and 80 feet wide, is connected with the 


Its Docks. 


*pooL” FROM WHICH THE TOWN TAKES ITS NAME. 
is, the zero or starting point from which all the 
heights of our hills and valleys are measured— 
is the level of the Liverpool mean tide as 
ascertained by the Royal Engineers in 1844, 
and which is about eight inches below the 
general height of the sea round our coast. 

Liverpool’s first dock was formed in 1709, 
on the site where the Custom House now 
stands. It was a necessity owing to the 
estuary being too stormy for the shipping of 
the period, the original harbour being the 
creek that entered the Mersey at right angles, 
the ‘‘pool,” in short, from which the town 
took its name. In the old maps this pool is 
shown, and its position can still be traced by 
the lay of the land and the streets leading down, 
one of which, South Castle Street, was, until 
a few years back, Pool Lane. 

At the entrance to this pool there was a pier 
or breakwater, and as the trade increased, the 
quay was improved and the water deepened. In 
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Charles the Second’s reign it was proposed to get 
additional space by cutting back the pool along 
the line of what is now Paradise Street, but this 
intended canal was never made. An alterna- 
tive scheme was adopted in 1708, and next 
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before, had followed the Mountjoy and the 
Phenix through the broken boom at London- 
derry. We need not carry the history further, 
the interesting point being the way in which 
the dock system extended right and left of the 








LIVERPOOL CUSTOM HOUSE, COVERING THE SITE OF THE ORIGINAL “ POOL.’ 


year the Corporation obtained Parliamentary 
powers to construct a dock at the entrance of 
the estuary. This dock, which had an area of 
over three acres, was designed by Thomas 
Steers, who, by using floodgates at the entrance, 
made it the first floating dock on the modern plan. 
It was opened on the last day of August, 1715; 
the wall could not have been very high, for 
six years afterwards, during a high tide, the 
Tabitha Priscilla was carried from the river 
right over the pier into the dock, she being the 
first vessel to enter that way and the last. And 
it was not very deep, for the level of the sill 
was exactly Ordnance datum. 

The trade of the town continued to grow, 
and further accommodation became necessary, 
hence what is now Salthouse dock was built 
at the southern entrance to the old dock, the 
next to come being George’s, at the north of 
the entrance, in 1771, the warehouses at the 
back being named Goree, in commemoration of 
the taking of that island from the French in 
1759, the African trade being then very 
prosperous at Liverpool. The next docks to 
come were King’s and Queen’s, south of Salt- 
house, King’s being where it is owing to the 
Duke of Bridgwater having secured some of 
the land close to Salthouse as a terminus for 
his canal trade. King’s was opened in October 
1788, the first vessel to enter being the little 
brigantine Three Sisters, which, a hundred years 
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old pool, which was the nucleus of the modern 
city, until it stopped at Herculaneum and then 
grew entirely northwards. 

The Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, 
formed in 1857, principally to deprive the 
Corporation of the town dues, and thus check 
the thriving of the town at the expense of 
Manchester, has now under its charge 1,611 
acres, and a quay space of thirty-five miles, in- 
cluding the 500 acres of docks at Birkenhead, 
which run back about a couple of miles, among 
them being the West Float of 52 acres, and the 
East Float of 60 acres, which are the biggest 
on the Mersey. It has expended over twenty- 
two millions of money, and has an income of 
over a million a year, the number of vessels 
entering the docks being 23,640, giving a ton- 
nage of 11,473,421. The number of ships, 
however, is not so true a test as the tonnage. 
Bigger ships are built every year, and Liver- 
pool has bigger ships and more big ships on 
her register than any other port, owing, mainly, 
to her trade with America. 

It was the invasion of Ireland by 
Henry ' which gave Liverpool a 
start, the real founder of the port being his son 
John. It started late. Everton, nirkdale, 
Walton, Toxteth, Smithdown, all now absorbed 
by it, are all in Domesday, but Liverpool is 
not; the first time it is officially mentioned 
being in a deed of grant to Henry Fitzwarine 


Early Days. 
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in 1190, in which there is recited a previous 
deed in which it is called Litherpool. Where 
the ‘Liver’ in the modern form came from 
opinions differ, or rather used to differ. The 
mysterious bird has fallen into discredit ; the 
heralds, when they granted the town arms 
in 1797, made a cormorant of him; the anti- 
quaries aver that he was the eagle of St. 
John; one delightful old gentleman says he 
was either ‘‘ the shoveller, the spoonbill, or the 
pelican of Onocratalus,” others regard him as 
a wild duck—possibly a canard—others as a 
dove gone wrong about the neck ; anyhow, he 
seems to be about as mythical as the griffin, 
though that is no reason why he should not 
have given the name to the place, which seems 
to be really the ‘‘ lither” pool, or sluggish pool, 
of the same origin as Litherland, the village, 
some four miles out, of much of which Mr. 
Gladstone was the ground landlord, and which 
gave the surname to the worthy Peter who in- 
vented the patent lever watch. 

The little town passed through long years of 
struggle. It had a castle, happy in having no 
history. In the Armada year, when it was of 
about a thousand inhabitants, it returned to 
Parliament Francis Bacon, Esq., of whom the 
world has heard much. It grumbled and paid 
#15 ship money, and flatly refused to pay a 
fresh instalment next year; and it stood three 
sieges during the Parliamentary wars, in the 
second of which it was taken by Rupert, whose 


short of money in 1628, he sold about a thousand 
of the royal estates and manors for £367,000. 
The Londoners who bought them got them off 
their hands as opportunity offered, and among 
them was Liverpool, the Crown rights of 
which—barring a rent—they sold in 1632 to 
Lord Maryborough for £450, just that and 
nothing more. A few years afterwards his 
lordship redeemed the rent of £14 6s. 8d. which 
had been reserved, and thus became the owner 
in fee simple. In 1672 these rights were 
leased by the Corporation for a thousand years 
for £30 a year, and rather more than a century 
afterwards the Corporation bought the reversion 
for £2,250. In 1857, when the Dock Board 
was formed, these dues were taken over by the 
new trust in exchange for a million and a half 
compensation, and they now return about 
#270,000 a year. Truly communities benefit 
by impecunious kings. 

This £270,000 is not, however, the main 
source of the Dock Board’s income. The dock 
rates amount to nearly 4,324,000; the ware- 
houses turn in over £200,000; the dock traffic 
yields £139,000, and the rents £124,000. 
Large figures these, which, it is hoped, will be 
larger, for Liverpool has in hand a grand 
scheme of dock extension which will cost four 
millions of money. 

As ships increase in size docks must increase 
in proportion, and the port that can offer the best 
accommodation has the best chance of retain- 
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OVERHEAD ELECTRIC RAILWAY. 


headquarters were at Everton, of toffee cele- 
brity, his batteries being along what is now 
Lime Street, where the trenches he cut in the 
rock have been occasionally found. 

Charles I proved to be a good friend to Liver- 
pool, although he knew it not. When he was 





ing the trade. Liverpool has rivals, and during 
the last year or two she has been at a standstill 
while some of them have been moving up. 
Southampton, for instance, is particularly wide- 
awake just now ; so is Glasgow. As to Man- 
chester, the Liverpool man complacently talks 
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of the time when its waterway will become a 
mere barge canal. It is really curious how 
capricious trade is. You may offer it every 
facility, but it will remain deaf to the voice of 
the charmer; all you can do is to cherish it 
when you have it. Look how Birkenhead has 
striven for a fair share of what comes into the 
Mersey; see how her capacious docks lay 
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that can be seen of them from the river is a 
spar here and there or the top of a funnel. In 
the days of the sailing ships there was a good 
show aloft, particularly when the upper sails 
were shaken out to dry; but the sailing vessel 
is getting rarer every year, and the bulk of our 
merchant craft are steamers, with a couple of 
pole-masts hardly high enough to peep above 

















LIME STREET AND ST. GEORGES HALL. 


empty, until in a state of bankruptcy they were 
bought by the Liverpool Board, who have found 
it so difficult to attract ships to them that they 
are about to spend four millions on the eastern 
side, when, for half the amount, they could give 
even better accommodation on the western. 
Sheds and warehouses occupy 
a prominent place in Liverpool 
scenery. The present writer has read of the 
crowds of shipping and forests of masts that 
others notice in the port ; he has known Liverpool 
for three-and-twenty years, and been on the river 
and across the river every time he has been 
there, and has never been fortunate enough to 
see those forests. Really, the striking thing is 
not the shipping, but the way the shipping dis- 
appears behind the sheds and warehouse walls, 
and is lost against the background of houses. 
There are nearly a hundred docks, including 
the branches and graving-docks, stretching 
from Hornby in the north to Herculaneum in 
the south. Round most of these docks and all 
along the river side of them are the warehouses, 
so that there are over six miles of walls, with 
Only an occasional break where a road may run 
down or a gate give admission. The ships are 
consequently hidden behind these walls, and all 


The Shipping. 





the roofs and show their house flags. Of such 
as these it takes a good many to form a forest, 
although you may see them end on. 

The best view of the shipping is 
obtainable not from the river but 
from the Overhead Electric Rail- 
way, which runs from Dingle to Seaforth sands, 
and takes the whole range of docks in its 
course; yet even in this case the warehouse 
roofs interfere so much with the view that a 
good deal has to be taken for granted. This 
is a remarkable railway in several respects. - It 
is exactly seven miles long, and out of the 
7,658,000 passengers it carries in a year, nearly 
a million are first-class, so that the first-class 
fares amount to £11,000 out of a total of 
4#,62,000. There is no other railway with sucha 
proportion. It is also the only overhead railway 
in this country, being carried along on pillars 
sixteen feet above the roadway, diving down 
only to pass under the Lancashire and York- 
shire, close to its generating station at Bram- 
ley-Moore dock ; and it is wonderful how quiet 
itis compared with the old omnibuses that usedto 
bustle along the same route on the road below. 

Its working is simplicity itself. Between the 
rails runs a flat conductor supported on porce- 
49 


The Overhead 
Railway. 
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lain insulators, and connected with the four 
dynamos at the generating station by eight 
thick cables. On this conductor slide the 
hinged collectors which carry up the elec- 
tricity to the motors in the carriages, of which 
there are two in each train, each with a motor. 
With such an amount of electricity about it is 
no wonder that the signalling is electrical, and 
worked automatically by the trains as they pass ; 
indeed, it is a model line in its way, and is worth 
walking along underneath to note its ingenuities 
of construction, particularly in the tilting 
bridges to allow the passage of highly laden 
drays, and in the two-decker swing bridge over 
the entrance to Stanley dock, which is the only 
dock on its eastern side. It may give some 
idea of the extent of the Liverpool river front 
to remember that this railway is just half the 
length of the Isle of Wight Railway, and that 
with the exception of a few hundred yards at 
either end there are docks all the way. 

He who would know Liverpool must go into 
the docks themselves and take its shipping in 
detachments. He can easily spend a week 
there of very tiring days, for he will have to be 
continually amid the bustle of loading and 
unloading and hauling in and out, and among 
the trucks drawn and driven with many a jolt 
and clatter by the dwarf engines, which seem 
to be engaged in outmanceuvring the waggons 
and drays. These rumble along behind files of 
excellent horses who wear cloths all the time, 
owing to their having to stand about in the 
chilly gusts that seem to come from a different 
direction round every corner. 

Herculaneum, the most northerly 
of the docks, derives its cumbrous 
classic name from that of the 
pottery started on the site about a century ago, 
when a colony of Staffordshire potters, arriving 
by water, were played into the new works by a 
band of music amid much rejoicing, and re- 
mained a people apart from the rest until the 
enterprise came to grief some forty years after- 
wards. The name might appropriately be 
changed to Petroleum, for it is here that the 
mineral oil trade has its headquarters. Cut out 
of the solid rock are sixty compartments, each 
holding a thousand barrels; and, in addition, 
for the oil in bulk there is a series of tanks 
each holding 2,000 or 3,000 gallons, each iso- 
lated in a broad ditch capacious enough to hold 
the contents of the tank—the set of tanks 
together holding 12,500 tons. Here you find 
the ugly oil craft berthed alongside the west 
quay, pumping with their own pumps the evil- 
smelling liquid into the tanks from which it is 
filled into the barrels or bulk trucks, in which 
it is distributed by rail. 

The South Herculaneum has a quayage of 

Decks. about three-quarters of a mile. 

Harrington, adjoining, is much the 
same size. Mineral oil is not its distinguishing 
feature, but the ‘‘sparrow cranes,” so called 
from their being perched on the roof in the 
manner of the too familiar Passer, for of course 
the crane is not of the genus Grus. The docker 


The Petroleum 
Depot. 


seems to be rather proud of these sparrow- 
cranes; they take up ne room on the quay, 
being out of the way overhead, and they are 
able to whip the cargoes out of the holds up to 
either storey, as required. Next to Harrington 
comes Toxteth, in which the sheds are larger, 
though of the same design. These three docks, 
which are now deep-water, with their sills twelve 
feet below datum, are connected with the older 
docks to the north of them by Union. 
Brunswick, once the headquarters of the 

timber trade, is mostly used by the South 
American ships, as the Coburg near by con- 
cerns itself chiefly with the West Coast of 
Africa. To Queen’s comes a good deal of 
Indian produce. Trafford is a small affair 
patronised by small craft. Wapping is in a 
larger way of business ; it communicates with 
Duke’s, which is the property of the Manchester 
Canal Company, as representing the old Bridg- 
water trustees, and, on its front, with King’s, 
in which the principal attraction is the tobacco 
warehouse that will disappear under the new 
scheme. Salthouse is rarely without two or 
three big sailing vessels with large cargoes of 
few sorts, in which time is less an object than 
condition. A somewhat larger dock is Albert, 
which shuts it in from the river, and on the 
quay of which is another large tobacco ware- 
house. With Canning in front of the Custom 
House, we pass to the north of the old pool. 
Only coasters come here, and Manchester at 
its north-western corner is also devoted to the 
local carrying trade. George’s, shut in by 
the landing-stage, and separated from Prince’s 
by the wide approach to the pier-head, com- 
pletes the southern series, the docks to the 
south of it all communicating with each other, 
as do the northern group. Prince’s is gener- 
ally busy with Scottish and Irish steamers. 
Next to it come the West and East Waterloo, 
the latter of which is the grain dock, around it 
being the warehouses that are perhaps the most 
interesting sight of.the Liverpool waterside. 

There is a simplicity in the way 
a grain vessel discharges her cargo 
that stimulates curiosity as to what 
happens toit next. The big ship lies alongside 
the quay, with three small elevators thrust 
down into her hold, and rising about a dozen 
feet above her decks ; slender and square, they 
stand up like posts, with a knob at the top and 
a spout at right angles leading away under the 
arches of the building. From the angle runs 
in the opposite direction an endless band down 
to an engine in a barge alongside, from which 
the machinery is worked. In the upright a 
series of metal cups are travelling, carrying up 
the corn from the hold as if it were water being 
raised by a chain pump, to be dropped on to the 
endless band in the horizontal shaft, which bears 
it along at such a rate as to spurt it off a yard 
or so away from its mouth, as if it were a 
goldenriver. Thus the grain reaches the shore, 
the three elevators going at once, the ship 
slowly rising in the water as the cargo streams 
out of her. 


The Grain 
Elevator. 
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Down into the heap under the arches comes 
another elevator, with cages holding a ton of 
grain, that by hydraulic power are lifted to the 
top of a tower six storeys high. In this 
machine a ton goes aloft every minute—that is, 
a ton a minute for each tower. As the cage 
reaches the top it turns and discharges into a 
receiver, in which the grain is weighed. And 
then the distribution begins. 

Along the top floor run two and a half miles 
of endless belting, about eighteen inches wide, 
made of two plies of canvas connected together 
with indiarubber, the belting in lengths curving 
up at the far end so as shoot the grain on to 
the next length, which in turn rises to deliver 
it to the next, and so on. The belting is flat, 
but every here and there a pair of inclined 
rollers turn it up slightly at the edges, so as to 
trim the stream of corn and keep it in the 
middle ; and where the belts take on there is a 
wooden shoot to serve as an additional guide. 
Not a grain of it is wasted; in a compact 
stream some nine inches wide, and an inch or 
more high, it flows along continuously, as if it 
were a solid bar. 

In this way it travels until it is over the 
section of the warehouse in which it is to be 
stored, where a guiding shoot turns it off at 
right angles down a shaft by which it reaches 
whatever floor and space may be assigned to 
it. The warehouses have twelve acres of floor 
space, and can hold 165,000 quarters of corn; 
and a wonderful sight they are, the corn in 
great heaps ten or more feet high, in which the 
men stand up almost to their waists to work it 
away from the shaft down which it pours at 
such a rate that ordinary shovels would be 
useless to deal with it, and it has to be moved 
by great spreaders tugged by ropes which are 
worked by hydraulic engines on the topmost 
floor. The machinery is hydraulic throughout, 
power being more easily transmitted in such 
confined spaces through pipes than along 
shafting ; and to give power for this and the 
dock gates, there are pumping engines in the 
basement having an accumulator giving a pres- 
sure of seven hundred pounds to the square inch. 
Th Next to Waterloo come Victoria, 

e North 

Heche and Trafalgar, and Clarence, all of 

them dealing chiefly with coasting 
craft, and then inland runs Stanley, where im- 


portant changes are in contemplation. In the 
old and new warehouses surrounding it accom- 
modation is to be provided for storing 70,000 
hogsheads of tobacco, which is the present 
stock held in Liverpool, and consequently the 
stocks now at Albert and King’s will come 
here. 

Coasters are most in evidence in the Colling- 
wood and Salisbury docks, and Baltic and 
longer-voyage boats in Nelson. Down the 
north side of Bramley-Moore runs the high 
level railroad of the Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
from which the steam colliers are coaled by the 
truckful at a time, the cranes lifting the truck 
bodily up and lowering it into the vessel's hold. 
In Wellington we have more Baltic and Medi- 
terranean boats, and thence onwards, through 
London, WHuskisson, Canada, Brocklebank, 
Langton, Alexandra, and Hornby we are among 
the bigger ships, most of which are in the 
Atlantic trade. These are the newest and largest 
docks; and it is among them that the well- 
known ships of the Cunard, White Star, Allan, 
and a dozen other lines have their loading 
berths. 

The celerity with which these liners are 
loaded and unloaded, and the many ways in 
which the cargo is attacked by the cranes and 
whips and falls and slopes and slides that are 
simultaneously brought to bear on it are really 
surprising. But the most noticeable thing is 
the punctuality with which the work is done. 
The ships, of course, must enter the dock within 
two hours before and an hour after high water, 
but their handling is not a matter of hours ; it 
is amatterof minutes. The last forlorn group 
of steerage passengers saunters aboard at the 
stroke of the hour, and before the clock has 
ceased striking, the big ship leaves the quay- 
side. And when in the afternoon she comes 
to the landing stage to take up her first-class 
passengers direct from the riverside station, 
she arrives to the minute. At two minutes to 
her time her hooter begins. As the clock is on 
the strike it stops, and the hawsers begin to 
be cast off; as it finishes striking the ship is 
clear and under way. And ten minutes after- 
wards she is out of sight on her way to 
Queenstown as if she had been an express 


train. 
W. J. GORDON. 











Science and Widcovery. 


AN INSECT PLAGUE. 


“ Behold, how great a matter a little fire kindleth.” 
These words are forcibly brought to mind when reading, 
in a bulletin recently issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, a report by Dr. L. O. 
Howard of the devastations caused by the gipsy moth 
in the States. In 1869 the late Professor Trouvelot, 





FEMALE GIPSY MOTH (NATUKAL SIZE). 


a naturalist and astronomer, took over from Europe 
some egg-clusters of the gipsy moth, he being at the 
time engaged in the study of wild silkworms with the 
idea that species of commercial value might be found. 
In some way, either these eggs were blown out of the 
professor's study window in Medford, or else the 
caterpillars from them made their escape into the ad- 
joining garden. The moths found the climate favour- 
able for their development, and they began steady to 
increase in numbers, until in the summer of 1889, 
Dr. Howard says, “ The numbers were so enormous 
that the trees were completely stripped of their leaves, 





THE MALE (NATURAL SIZE). 


the crawling caterpillars covered the side-walks, the 
trunks of the shade trees, the fences, and the sides of 
the houses, entering the houses and getting into the 
food and into the beds. They were killed in countless 
numbers by the inhabitants, who swept them up into 
piles,.poured kerosene over them, and set them on fire. 
Thousands upon thousands were crushed under the 
feet of pedestrians, and a pungent and filthy stench 
arose from their decaying bodies. The numbers were 





so great that in the still summer nights the sound of 
their feeding could be plainly heard.” 

During the twenty years which had elapsed since 
the unfortunate introduction of this enemy to vegeta- 
tion, it had remained unrecognised by the people of 
Medford, among whom there appear to have been no 
entomologists. But in 1889 the caterpillar was identi- 
fied as the larva of the gipsy moth, which is well 
known in portions of France, Germany, and Russia 
as a most injurious insect. From that time combined 
and systematic efforts have been made to stamp out 
the plague. Year by year Acts have been passed by 
the American Legislature authorising the appropriation 
of large sums of money for the work—eg., in 1893 
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FULL-GROWN CATERPILLAR (NATURAL SIZE). 


100,000 dollars was voted, and in 1897 as much as 
150,000 dollars. A variety of methods have been 
tried in this crusade of extermination. One is that 
which may be considered the principal remedial 
measure in Europe—namely, the collection and 
destruction of egg-clusters from the trunks of shade 
trees. Another is the plan of spraying the trees with 
a solution of arsenate of lead, which, unlike other 
arsenicates of sufficient strength to destroy the gipsy 
moth caterpillar, has no injurious effect on the tree 
itself. A third expedient consists in placing around 
the trunk of the tree a viscid sticky band, either tar- 
paper or fish-oil, or the sticky German product known 
as “raupeuleim.” The object of this sticky band is to 
prevent the ascent of the tree by the young caterpillars 
hatching from egg-masses at or near the ground. 
Still another way in which the destruction of the pests 
is effected must be noted. It consists in tying a strip 
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of common burlap round the tree, by a single string at 
its middle, at about the height of a man’s shoulders. 
The caterpillars, which feed at night and descend the 
trunk in search of hiding-places during the day, seek 
the protection of the band, where they are found and 
killed by the searcher. The result of the work carried 





PUPA (NATURAL SIZE) 


out under the supervision of the Committee of Agri- 
culture is that nine-tenths of the colonies have been 
practically exterminated. Throughout the residential 
and cultivated portions of the hitherto infested territory, 
as a whole, the gipsy moth is now a rare insect. The 
dangerous colonies which still exist are in the wood- 
lands, and at present every one of these is in such 
condition that the insect is well in check. 


THE FUTURE OF NIAGARA AND THE NORTH 
AMERICAN LAKES 


The gorge which extends from the Niagara Falls to 
Queenstown—seven miles lower down—has without 
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doubt been worn away by the falling waters. The rate 
at which the brink of the falls is being worn back 
towards Lake Erie is somewhat rapid, being between 
three and five feet a year, and if this rate was about 
the same in the past as it is now, the conclusion is that 
the excavation of the gorge has taken between seven 
thousand and ten thousand years. Should the present 
conditions persist, the cataract will recede until, in 
course of time, it will disappear, and the waters of Lake 
Erie will flow in an even channel to Lake Ontario. 
But recent observations prove that a large part of the 
region around the great lakes of North America is 
being raised or lowered in consequence of the action 
of the earth’s internal forces. Dr. J. W. Spencer has 
given reasons for believing that the land to the north 
of the lakes is rising so as to make the waters en- 
croach on their southern shores ; and now Professor 
G. K. Gilbert has proved, by a series of careful 
measurements, that the broad lake-bearing plain is 
being slowly tilted up in the northeast, and down in 
the south-west. In consequence of these changes, 
the water of Lake Ontario is encroaching on all its 
shores, the estimated rise at Hamilton being six 
inches per century. The whole coast of Lake Erie is 
also being submerged, the rate at Toledo and 
Sandusky being eight or nine inches per century. All 
the coasts of Lake Huron and the northern coasts of 
Lake Michigan are being elevated, consequently the 
level of the water is decreasing ; but the southern coasts 
of the latter lake are sinking, and the water is therefore 
rising with reference to the shore. At Chicago the 
rise is about ten inches per century, and as the city is 
built on a small plain little above the high-water level 
of Lake Michigan, it will be completely submerged at 
no very distant epoch, unless an outlet is found for the 
water. In conclusion, Professor Gilbert estimates 
that within three thousand years Niagara will be dry, 
and all its waters will have been diverted to an old 
channel near Chicago, thence to the Illinois river, the 
Mississippi river, and the Gulf of Mexico. 


NEW GASES IN THE AIR. 


Professor Ramsay, the co-discoverer with Lord 
Rayleigh of argon, and Mr. Morris Travers have 
during the past year been carrying out experiments to 
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ascertain whether, in addition to nitrogen, oxygen, 
and argon, there are any gases which have hitherto 
escaped observation in air owing to their being 
present in minute quantity. Their researches have 
resulted in the recognition of more new elements in 
the atmosphere. These discoveries have only become 
possible since chemists are able to obtain large 
quantities of liquid air. Beginning with about a pint 
of such liquid air it was allowed to evaporate away 
slowly until less than a cubic inch was left. The gas 
obtained from the evaporation of this small residual 
portion was collected, and the oxygen, nitrogen, and 
other known constituents of the atmosphere were 
removed by chemical means. After this treatment 
the remaining gas was found to contain a little argon, 
but to be chiefly composed of a new constituent which 
had not been recognised before. This new gas has 
been found to be heavier than argon, less volatile 
than nitrogen, oxygen, and argon, and to give a 
characteristic spectrum ; that is, when incandescent, 
it emits rays of light which differ from those of any 
other known gas. It has therefore been added to the 
list of chemical elements, and has received the name 
of Krypton, a word signifying concealed. Another 
new gas—Neon—possessing characteristics which dis- 
tinguish it from argon, has also been found in minute 
quantities in the air. The discovery of these new gases 
shows very conspicuously how limited is our know- 
ledge of even common substances ; but, at the same 
time, it must be remembered that although these new 
elements are found in the liquid air employed, it does 
not follow that they occur everywhere in the atmo- 
sphere. 


NEW USES OF ELECTRICITY. 


The modern industrial applications of electro- 
chemistry include some of the great triumphs of science, 
and it is in this direction that the next important com- 
mercial developments having a scientific basis will 
probably take place. It is generally known that the 
plan of decomposing solutions of chemical substances 
by means of an electric current is known as electrolysis. 
The first successful decomposition by electricity was 
that of water in 1800 by Nicholson and Carlisle, and 
from that time to the present the knowledge of electro- 
lysis, and the ways of utilising the process, have gone 
on improving until now electrolytic action has become 
the best method of obtaining pure copper and alu- 
minium, as well as of depositing nickel and of removing 
tin from tinplate, amongst other equally important 
applications. It has also become possible, by similar 
electrical means, to economically extract the small 
quantities of gold contained in auriferous slimes and 
tailings which would have been otherwise thrown 
away. Thereis also the important group of industries 
engaged in the production of substances other than 
the metals. We refer to the electrolysis of potassium 
and sodium chlorides (the latter being the common salt 
used at our tables) for the production of the widely- 
used caustic alkalies, chlorine, and chlorates. 

The employment of electrolysis in the manufacture 
of white lead, its use in tanning, in the purification of 
sugar, in the manufacture of iodoform and of ozone, 
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are all further instances of the importance of this 
branch of scientific industry. Another department of 
electro-chemistry depends upon the advantages attend- 
ing the use of the electric current as a heating agent. 
Not only can temperatures otherwise unattainable be 
reached by its aid, but this heat can be directly and 
economically applied to the substances which it is 
desired shall react with one another. These facts 
have resulted in the production of carborundum, re- 
markable for its extreme hardness and its consequent 
use instead of emery ; in a more satisfactory plan of 
obtaining phosphorus ; and also in the manufacture 
of calcium carbide at a cost which permits of the 
economical preparation of the valuable illuminant 
acetylene. But the developments of electro-chemistry 
which may be looked for in the immediate future are 
destined to be still more remarkable. It is possible, 
by compressing sulphur dioxide and air into separate 
carbon tubes dipping in dilute oil of vitriol, to cause 
the two gases to combine to form sulphuric acid and 
at the same time furnish an electric current. As Dr. 
Ewan says, in a recent number of “ Nature,” “The 
alluring prospect of obtaining electric energy as a by- 
product in a chemical works should be sufficient 
incentive to efforts to overcome the numerous diffi- 
culties in the way.” This is only one of the directions 
in which advances may be expected. It is to be 
hoped, for the sake of our national industries, that 
laboratories where electro-chemical investigations can 
be systematically carried on will soon be established 
in this country, as they have already been in Germany. 


THE NEW ILLUMINANT—ACETYLENE. 


The recent exhibition at the Imperial Institute of 
appliances for the production and storage of acetylene, 
a gas which is becoming very popular as an illuminant, 
will doubtless do much towards making the advantages 
of this compound better known. Acetylene has been 
known to chemists for a long time; it was first de- 
scribed by Davy under the name of “ Klumene,” but 
not until it had been examined by Berthelot and given 
its present name did it become a familiar compound. 
The possibility of obtaining the gas in large quantities 
at a cheap rate is the result of the manufacture of 
calcium carbide in 1888 by Mr. Wilson, of New York, 
who obtained this compound (which when placed in 
water evolves acetylene) by subjecting a powdered 
mixture of lime and carbon to the heat of the electric 
furnace. Acetylene has, however, only become a 
suitable illuminant very recently—that is, only since 
several serious drawbacks to its use have been re- 
moved. When evolved by the action of water on 
calcium carbide, the gas is usually contaminated with 
small quantities of phosphuretted and sulphuretted 
hydrogen, both of them highly injurious compounds. 
But in the modern generators these impurities are got 
rid of by passing the acetylene through a solution of 
copper sulphate before leading it to the receiver. 
The greatest difficulty to be met, however, is the depo- 
sition of carbon on the burner during combustion, thus 
closing up the orifice to such an extent that little gas 
can escape. This drawback is overcome, with varying 
degrees of success, in several ways. Some patents 
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include the use of special forms of burner, others 
adopt chemical means, and of these the best plan is to 
mix the carbide with chalk and to treat the mixture 
with acidulated water. In this way carbonic-acid gas 
is evolved with the acetylene, the result being that 
there is scarcely any deposition of carbon on the 
burner. There is no doubt that a great future is 
before acetylene, for the gas lends itself perfectly to the 
exigencies of lighting country houses and isolated 
buildings, and it burns, moreover, with a highly 
luminous flame. 


REAL ICE RINKS. 


Tnough real ice skating rinks are becoming very 
popular in different places where pleasure-seekers 
assemble, the knowledge of the processes by which 
the water is frozen is by no means widespread. A 
brief description of the methods of freezing the water 
in the rink which was successfully opened in the 
autumn of last year at Brighton should therefore be 
of interest. The skating surface of the rink itself is 
circular in shape. The supporting floor is of special 
construction, being composed of timbers arranged 
over a hollow space to secure the elasticity necessary 
to skating. The floor is flooded with water, which 
is then frozen into a sheet of ice closely resem- 
bling a natural sheet formed by the freezing of a 
perfectly still lake. The freezing is effected by a 
system of pipes, closely covering the timber floor, 
through which a strong solution of calcium chloride 
or brine is kept constantly circulating at a tempera- 
ture many degrees below the freezing point of 
water. The principle on which the production of a 
low temperature in the refrigerator depends is a very 
simple one, and is a modification of that long used in 
Carré’s freezing machine. Ammonia gas is first 
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liquefied by its own pressure, and by a readjustment 
of the apparatus the liquid ammonia is made to rapidly 
evaporate. Liquids can only be converted into gases 
by the absorption of a large amount of heat ; and by a 
suitable arrangement the liquid ammonia obtains this 
heat by withdrawing it trom the solution in the 
refrigerator. The temperature of the solution is thus 
very soon reduced to a low degree; and, as this 
freezing solution passes through the pipes, the water 
in contact with the pipes is cooled and eventually 
frozen. 


WAVES WHICH PRECEDE STORMS. 


It is well known to those who dwell at the haven of 
the sea that the surface of the water is frequently 
troubled before the arrival of a gale. We have it on 
the authority of Mr. W. H. Wheeler, who has devoted 
many years to the study of such matters, that in the 
Bay of Biscay, frequently during the autumn and 
winter in calm weather, a heavy sea gets up and rolls 
in on the coast four-and-twenty hours before the gale 
which causes it arrives, and of which it is the prelude. 
In this case, the wave action, generated on the other 
side of the Atlantic by the wind, travels at a much 
greater rate than that of the body of disturbed air, and 
thus gives warning of the coming storm. Upon the 
great lakes of North America, fishermen and boatmen 
have learned to forecast storms by observations of the 
undulations to which the waters of the lakes are 
subject, and a direct inquiry into the matter, by means 
of self-recording gauges to show the fluctuations of 
level of the surface of water, has now proved that these 
undulations provide earlier and more distinct indica- 
tions of approaching storms than are given by the 
barometer. 

R, A. GREGORY, F.R.A.S. 
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SOME PLANT CELLS: 


1LLUSTRATED BY THE MICROSCOPE 


AND CAMERA. 


HE following notes and photo-micrographs 
are given to show what can be done by any 
one, with a knowledge of photography, to 

put into permanent form some of the beauty of 
structure as revealed by the microscope. 

The photographs shown here were obtained 
with the aid of a very moderate outfit. An old 
box camera, and a small microscope stuffed into 
it with a duster to keep all tight—these and a 
bull’s-eye condenser were all the appliances 
used, and are all that the beginner needs. 
The source of light was an ordinary paraffin 
hand-lamp, with the occasional aid of a bit of 
magnesium ribbon. 

To the experienced botanist there will be 
nothing new in these notes or in these pictures. 
The stems of plants offer an interesting sub- 


ject for investigation, and one which has not 
been given much consideration in the many 
books written on what may be called ‘‘ Science 
for the People.” Although it is scarcely pos- 
sible to say very much on this subject without 
going rather deeply into technical botany and 
microscopy, yet a few words may be of interest. 

It is nowadays fairly well known that all 
vegetable productions are composed of cells, 
which, of different forms and characters and 
arranged in different ways, build up leaves, 
stems, fruits, and flowers. 

In a soft fruit, like the strawberry, the cells are 
globular or nearly so; in a leaf they are flat- 
tened and arranged in layers, only a few deep, 
and when looked at under a microscope are 
seen to be pressed together so as to appear 
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oblong or six-sided, like the cells of a honey- 
comb. Fig. 1 shows this very well. The six- 
sidedness of the cells is clear, and below the 
surface layer a deeper one can be made out, seen 
through the other. 

In the stem of a plant the cells become 
lengthened in the direction of its length, and 
in wood this is so marked that the cells become 
short tubes, having pointed ends which overlap 
each other, and so build up a strong and uni- 
form structure. Fig. 2 shows these wood cells. 
It represents a very thin slice from the cedar 
of Lebanon, cut in the direction of the grain. 
The elongated cells are, of course, here shown 
cut down the centre, and in several places you 
may see the pointed end of a wood cell snugly 
inserted between two others. Some of the cells 
have been set apart as reservoirs for the oil or 
resin which gives the wood its well-known 
scent. There are also the indications of some 
peculiar markings on the edges of the cells 
which are better shown in Fig. 3. In the wood 
of all trees that bear cones, and only these, 
such as the pine, fir, and yew, the cells bear 
these marks, and their presence in any par- 
ticular piece of wood forms a useful guide in 
identification. From this fact we are enabled 
to say with certainty that a great part of the 
trees which went to the making of our coal 
beds were some kind of pine, for in thin slices 
of coal these pitted cells have been found. Just 
what the markings are has long been a vexed 
question with microscopists. Some said they 
were raised dots on the wall of the cell, and 
others that they were little pits or depressions. 
Those holding the latter opinion were again 
divided as to whether the tiny dot in the centre 
of each pit was or was not a hole through 
the cell wall. The true explanation seems to 
be that all wood cells (and many others) are 
coated with an extra thickness of material inside, 
known to microscopists as ‘‘secondary de- 
posit,” and that the pits are depressions in 
this layer, the dots showing where they have 
been hollowed out right through to the original 
cell wall, which is not broken. 

Secondary deposit plays a very important 
part in vegetable economy by strengthening 
the walls of cells, and it is often marked by 
very beautiful patterns. 

This is shown somewhat faintly in the photo- 
graph (Fig. 4) of willow, as a very minute netted 
pattern on some of the cells. The cells of yew, 
in addition to the pits they possess as a coni- 
ferous wood, have also a very fine interlaced 
double spiral of secondary deposit, and no 
doubt this has something to do with its suit- 
ability for use in making the bows which did 
such deadly execution in the hands of English 
archers in olden days. Little knew they, and 
little cared, about ‘‘ secondary deposit.” 

We saw just now that the cells which make 
up stems and wood are in the form of short, 
pointed tubes, running in the direction of the 
grain ; so if, instead of cutting the wood with 
the grain, as we have been doing, we cut it 
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across, we shall see the cut ends of the cells as 
more or less perfect circles, and see how they 
are arranged. The first (Fig. 5) is a slice across 
a piece of whitethorn. Like the finest lace, but 
infinitely more delicate in its appearance, when 
magnified, what then must the reality be? 
The actual size of the piece shown is not 
more than about one-eighth inch in diameter. 
How infinitely fine is the work of Nature! And 
what exceeding beauty lies hidden in the com- 
monest objects around us! The illustration is 
in black and white, and shows the beauty of 
form; but to see the actual wood under the 
microscope, white and shining, like a piece of 
self-luminous lace on a background of densest 
black, is a sight worth seeing. Fig. 6 
shows a smaller piece of wood under a much 
higher magnification. The lace pattern is 
larger, but still perfect. But what are the 
three dark bars? They have a story of their 
own to tell—a story of work and rest. They 
are the rings of annual growth. 

The next section (Fig. 7) is taken from the root 
of the screw pine, one of the most grotesque 
trees that exist. It is found principally on the 
coral islands of the Malay archipelago, and has a 
trunk something like that of a palm tree, from 
which a few branches are given off. At the end 
of each branch is a bunch of huge sword-shaped 
leaves with edges like saws, and eight or ten 
feet long. The roots grow out of the trunk many 
feet above the ground, and hang downwards till 
they reach the ground and are able to “take 
root.” The next three figures must be passed 
with just a word calling attention to the beauty 
of the patterns formed by the cells. Fig. 8 is 
the common butcher’s broom ; Fig. 9 the stem 
of a geranium, which shows the hairs which 
cover the stem as with a soft bloom, and also 
the contents of some of the cells ; and Fig. 10 is 
from the clematis. Fig. 11, however, introduces 
us to quite a new feature in vegetable architec- 
ture. All the cells we have examined have been 
more or less globular or tubular, but in the stem 
of a rush—that is, in the white soft pith-—they 
have sent out rays in all directions, meanwhile 
shrinking in proportion, until they become not 
globes, but stars, and hence the pith of a rush 
is said to be composed of stellate (star-like) 
tissue. The points of the stars of neighbouring 
cells meet one another, and so form a net- 
work—of which the spaces are filled with air— 
this affording the rush both its necessary 
strength and lightness. The last photograph 
is of a different nature to the others, and 
shows a slice of the common or garden 
potato when magnified. The cellular structure 
is faintly visible, but the most prominent feature 
is the vast number of grains of potato starch 
with which the cells are closely packed. "Where 
the cells appear empty, the starch has been 
washed out in process of preparing the section 
for the microscope. This section gives us 4 
clue to the nature of the cell-contents referred 
to in No. 9. 

A. N. V. WATERHOUSE. 
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THE MARCHING ARMY. 


i is the name given to a nomadic species 
of ants, or rather to several species, by the 
negroes of the West Indies and Central 
America. It is a very expressive and appro- 
priate name, for these ants march about in 
truly vast array in the forest lands of those 
islands and countries. 

Some make temporary nests in the earth, but 
shift their quarters either in search of fresh 
feeding grounds, or on the approach of the 
rainy season to a higher and drier locality ; for 
wet and damp are abominations to all the tribe. 
These are rather large red ants, and they move 
in column formation, each individual bearing in 
its mandibles a small white egg, to be deposited 








in the new nest. The column marches about 
3 inches or 4 inches in width, and I have traced 
one of them for quite a mile in length, as it 
crossed and re-crossed at intervals a winding 
forest path. Like the umbrella ants, they are 
disciplined and led by officers of a larger size 
than the rank and file ; these carry no eggs, but 
run up and down the line and direct its move- 
ments. 

The most remarkable and interesting of all 
the armies, however, is a small black species, 
both from its ferocity and the countless millions 
that make up its ranks. These ants make no 
nests, but roam about the forests in search of 
their food, which consists chiefly of insects and 
creeping things, though no living creature they 
can overpower comes amiss to them. Indeed, 
it is asserted by the natives that they will kill 
and devour large snakes if they catch them 
asleep after a recent heavy gorge. I cannot 
vouch for the truth of this statement, but I can 
well believe it possible, for they would cover 
the largest snake from head to tail in a moment, 
and their innumerable bites, which are very 
venomous, might easily kill it. 

It is a most curious and interesting sight to 
watch such an army at work in the bush, like 
some vast pack of hounds running on a hot 
scent. I have seen them literally covering a 
wagon road 40 feet wide, and extending deep 
into the bush on either side. On they come at 
a great pace for such small creatures, hunting 
under every fallen log, stick, and leaf, whilst 
before them flees every insect and creeping 
thing that has not been caught napping and 
devoured before it could escape. 

The first time I saw this sight I was so 
deeply absorbed in watching it that before I 
was aware of it a wing of the army had sur- 
rounded me, and I had to run and jump for it, 
escaping with quite enough bites to make me 
more cautious for the future. 

If a settlement or village lies in their route, 
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these ants will go through it and every house 
therein, sweeping them clean of all such pests 
as scorpions, centipedes, snakes, cockroaches, 
crickets, and the like. This of course is a 
great blessing to the inhabitants, and every one 
would welcome such visitors if they would 
on!y make it convenient to call in the daytime. 
Unfortunately they often come at night, and it 
is somewhat unpleasant to be aroused from 
one’s sleep, and have to clear out of one’s 
house at a moment's notice, on pain of being 
badly bitten. 

If it is interesting to watch the army in the 
forest, it is doubly so to see it at work in a 
house, as I did on one occasion. The hut I 
lived in was of very simple construction: mud 
floor, beaten hard till it was like cement ; split 
sticks fastened to horizontal poles at top and 
bottom with vines, locally called ‘‘ tie-tie,” for 
walls, and palm-leaf thatch, made an excellent 
bachelor abode for a tropical climate; not a 
nail was used in the building, and it was run 
up in three days by a couple of my hands. It 
was 24 feet long by 15 feet broad, and a par- 
tition, also of split sticks, as high as the 
wall plates, divided it into living and sleeping 
rooms. About ten o’clock one night I was 
smoking a final solitary pipe and thinking of 
bed, when I heard a mysterious sound as of 
tiny seeds dropping on to paper. Looking on 
the newspaper-covered shelf, where crockery and 
sundries were kept, I saw it was thickly strewn 
with small black ants, which were falling from 
the roof, whilst others were swarming up the 
walls in the corners of the room. Going to the 
door with the lamp I found the ground on the 
same side of the house alive with them, and 
realised that the army was upon me. 

My first impulse was to get me up and leave 
the enemy in possession of the premises, but 
a strong desire to watch the proceedings at 
close quarters led me to risk an experiment, 
for, if the worst came to the worst, I could but 
retreat at last with perhaps a few bites. I 
knew of course that all ants have well-grounded 
objection to kerosene, which, indeed, is deadly 
to them; so it occurred to me that if I made 
a charmed circle with the oil on the floor, just 
big enough to hold my chair and lamp, I 
might see what was going on with practical 
impunity. So with about a gallon of it I made 
such a circle, and sat me down to watch the 
result. By this time the ants, which all entered 
by the south-west corner, had spread themselves 
to right and left along the walls, and on to the 
roof, and over the floor. Thousands tried to 
cross the barrier, and though some few dozens 
succeeded, the vast majority either turned back 
or perished in the attempt. So to my great 
relief I found I was master of the situation, and 
could look on the novel sight before me at my 
ease. 

I fear it is very difficult to make any one who 
has not seen it realise the uncountable numbers 
of the invaders. In less than a quarter of an 
hour they covered the floor, all but my magic 
circle, and the roof was as thick with them; 


every stick in the wall was black with them, 
whilst in the interior of the thatch the minute 
tick ! tick! of their myriad feet was distinctly 
audible. As well try to count the leaves of 
the forest, or the sands on the seashore! 

Now all the small deer that inhabit a bush 
house, and make themselves such an utter 
nuisance to the rightful owner, were on the 
move, and it was with a special *‘ mischief-joy,” 
as the Germans call it, that I saw my greatest 
enemies, the cockroaches, having a real bad 
time of it. Out from among my hanging 
clothes, from shot bag, box and portmanteau, 
they scuttled in double-quick time, with troops 
of ants in pursuit. Scores of the ants fastened 
on the legs and wings of the wretches, and if a 
few of them were shaken off, hundreds more 
were promptly on them, leaving in a few 
moments no trace of the cockroaches but some 
legs, and wings, and horny head coverings. 
The small black crickets that for hours together 
keep up a ceaseless, low “‘ Hist! Hist!” like a 
villain at a transpontine theatre, till they almost 
madden you, and the great green cicadz, like 
magnified grasshoppers with a railway engine’s 
power of shrill whistle, were all hopping and 
jumping about distractedly. The big house- 
spiders, powerful enough to hold and kill a 
cockroach, were fleeing for their lives, and 
not with much success. Now a great rustle in 
the thatch tells that a scorpion up there is find- 
ing it too hot for him. In his terror he misses 
his footing in the leaves, and falls with a thud 
upon the floor, bringing with him a goodly 
company of his pursuers, who, with the aid of 
their friends below, speedily finish him off, scaly 
armour-clad as he is. 

Presently out from under my provision box, 
standing on blocks of wood to keep it from the 
damp, issues a troop of six little tarantulas, 
which, unknown to me, have doubtless been 
hatched there ; young and tender they were 
quickly devoured, poison bags and all. But 
perhaps the most exciting struggle was with a 
big centipede that fell out of the roof. He was 
about 6 or 7 inches long, and as his scales 
were thick and hard, it was a long tussle before 
he succumbed; when his writhings at last 
ceased, he was simply a long black mass of 
ants 

So the hunt went on for a good three-quarters 
of an hour, and by that time every crack and 
cranny in the hut, every leaf in the roof, every 
hanging garment, box, or place of concealment 
having been thoroughly searched, the army began 
to march out by the corner opposite to that by 
which it entered. In an hour from their 
first appearance the ants had done their work, 
and were gone. 

My house was swept clear of every noxious 
insect, flies of course excepted, and I was left 
to ponder on the curious experience I had gone 
through. But not for long, for in a minute or 
two I was aroused by a loud cackling of hens 
and chirping of chickens in my fowl-house 
close by. The ants had invaded it in force, and 
the small chicks were hopping about and 
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frantically pecking at their feet and legs. I 
verily believe the hungry ants would have 
eaten them up, and the old hens too, if I had 
not come quickly to the rescue with my 
kerosene tin. They could not stand a liberal 
allowance of that—freely sprinkled over house, 
and hens, and chickens—and soon cleared out, 
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making for the nearest hut, which chanced to 
belong to my captain, who, with his wife and 
children, were quickly aroused from slumber. 
In no time they all bolted out, and, amid loud 
cries -of ‘‘ Hi! de ants do come,” left them in 
temporary possession. 

E. W. WILLIAMS. 
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THE EASY 


T is with a man’s easy chair as with his 
friends, the style thereof gives a clue to his 
character. 

Sometimes, of course, a limit is put to the 
exercise of choice, but as a rule certain orders 
of character have their corresponding ideal. 

Take, for example, the arm-chair of the 
farmer. It is made of wood, unrelieved by 
springs or cushions. It is straight in its lines, 
save for the slight curve at the back. The 
farmer is conscious of an agreeable sensation 
of resistance which is in itself soothing. He 
can rest his hands heavily on the wooden arms 
or bring his fist down violently to emphasise 
his opinions, and the chair does not even creak. 
It is sufficiently comfortable to let the creeping 
slumber possess him, and yet it does not 
enervate him by that insidious gentle warmth 
which is peculiar to padding and which pro- 
motes laziness. The reading of novels and the 
smoking of cigarettes are as impossible to the 
occupant of this chair as any appendage of 
fancy work to the chair itself. Its accompani- 
ments may be the pipe and the weekly paper. 

The rector’s chair (the fown rector; the 
country rector is another creature) is of a 
different order. It has a handsome severity 
about it. No one but the rector dare sit in it, 
and there is a certain aloofness in its aspect 
which precludes familiar handling. It is not 
altogether a comfortable chair. It will not 
permit an attitude of luxurious ease. The 
sitter must perforce maintain a certain dignity 
of posture. It would be unseemly to have a 
frivolous occupation while accepting its support. 
The chair seems to imply that even in his resting 
the rector must not be off his guard—the flesh 
must be kept in check—he must be ready to 
rise up and obey the call of duty at a moment’s 
notice. 

What a contrast to this, again, is the chair 
of your man of leisure and of means—he who 
has learnt how to make an art of comfort and 
can take his rest deliberately, knowing he has 
time to enjoy it. The rich man’s comfort is 
always so patently comfortable; even those 
who have not achieved it cannot mistake it. 
There is width and elegance and softness in 





CHAIR. 


that easy chair placed so conveniently between 
the lamplight and the fire ; welcoming, hospit- 
able arms invite you to their shelter, you are 
verily taken into the lap of luxury, and your 
senses are lulled to repose. The very attitude 
of the body precludes the chance of any serious 
occupation. Mind and muscle must alike relax. 
One is wooed to idleness. 

Perhaps, by-the-by, there is something in 
the notion that the art of making oneself and 
others really comfortable implies a generation 
or two of a leisured class. People who are 
very busy earning their daily bread, straining 
nerve and muscle, have no time to deliberate 
on the manner of the little rest they allow 
themselves; they take it standing, so to speak; 
but those whose fathers and grandfathers have 
had immunity from excessive labour have often 
a knack, though they be busy people them- 
selves, of obtaining and offering a maximum of 
comfort at a minimum of forethought. A poor 
gentlewoman is so much more evidently at her 
ease when resting than a working woman, 
whose hands refuse to remain folded in her lap, 
and whose feet insist on tapping the floor. It 
is not perhaps the highest accomplishment, but 
in these days of excessive toil and nerve-strain 
is it not something to have acquired the art of 
resting ? 

The mind, like the body, has its easy chair. 
Some people, of course, always live by rule, 
and scorn to unbend, but the cry of human 
nature is for periods of relaxation, when the 
mind, so to speak, sinks back with a sigh of 
relief into an arm-chair. But in this case, too, 
there is a great divergence of choice. That 
which rests one is by no means the ideal of 
comfort set up by another, and there is need 
for the exercise of a little charity in one’s 
criticisms. The neighbour you condemn as 
frivolous may merely, after hard toil, be taking 
a half-hour’s rest among the cushions of chat 
and cheerful companionship ; the one you 
despise as dull may, after roaming the wide 
fields of imagination, find comfort in the 
restrictions of a hard wooden arm-chair of 
ordinariness and practicality. 


IDA LEMON. 
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NovaScotiaas Nova Scotia is becoming the sojourn- 
aSummer ing place of thousands of leisured 
Resort. Americans who leave the cities during 
the months of July and August. Several recent rail- 
way extensions have helped forward this movement. 
There is nowa direct line of railway between 
Halifax and Yarmouth, which runs through one 
of the most beautiful stretches of country to be 
seen anywhere within the Dominion of Canada, 
From Halifax the railway line coasts the magnificent 
inner harbour for which Halifax is famous, and, after 
skirting some of the inlets of the Bay of Fundy, follows 
the Annapolis Valley down to tide water. From Anna- 
polis to Digby the railway skirts the Annapolis Basin, 
a iand-locked harbour which is even grander than the 
harbour at Halifax. A generation ago, more sailing 
ships were owned in Yarmouth than in any other port 
on the western Atlantic sea-board. They were to be 
found on every sea, and engaged in every kind of trade. 
Yarmouth as a port, and Nova Scotia as a province, 
owed this pre-eminence to an almost inexhaustible 
supply of timber. But with the coming of the iron 
ship, Nova Scotia timber had no longer its old value, 
and nowadays Yarmouth sailing ships are declining in 
number. But in the life of communities as in the life 
of individuals, when one door closes another opens, 
and this has been the case at Yarmouth. If there 
aie fewer sailing ships on its marine register, there 
are larger passenger steamers in its harbour, as it is 
from Yarmouth that the great stream of summer 
travel from the United States distributes itself over 
Nova Scotia. 


Civilisation The vastness of the territory covered 
North and by the United States, and the fact that it 
South. —_is divided into no fewer than forty-five 
commonwealths, each with its own sectional interests 
and its own State laws, bring problems that are 
absent from smaller and more compact countries, in 
which the laws are uniform and are uniformly ad- 
ministered. ‘The lack of uniformity in respect to 
the industrial laws has been much to the front in the 
United States of recent times, especially in connection 
with the cotton trade. As recently as fifteen years 
ago, New England had a monopoly of cotton manu- 
facturing in the United States. Early in the 
eighties, however, the Southern States began to spin 
and weave as well as to grow cotton, and since then 
the Southern mills have been constantly encroaching 
on the market which was formerly a monopoly of 
the New England mills. During 1897 the com- 
petition between the South and the North went on with 
increasing keenness, until at last, in the early months 
of 1298, there was a crisis in New England. The mill- 
owners in the North were then compelled to reduce 


wages. They went beyond this, and affirmed that 
the New England States could not compete with the 
Southern States, unless New England were freed from 
its factory laws and the mill-owners were again as 
little hampered by legislation as -are the mill. 
owners of the South. In the South there are no 
factory laws. The working day for men, women, and 
children is twelve hours ; and if a mill-owner chooses 
to work his mill for even a longer day, he can do so 
without any risk of being called to account in the 
courts. In Massachusetts, the factory laws are as 
numerous, as stringent, and as well enforced as in 
England ; and women and children are not permitted 
to work in the factories for a longer period than fifty- 
eight hours a week. The manufacturers asked that 
these humane and civilising enactments should be 
abrogated. But Massachusetts has now come to 
regard these laws as part of her civilisation. 


Statistics published in Germany, based 
on the Lloyd Register of British and 
Foreign Shipping, show that during last 
year 1,080 new ships were built, with a total tonnage 
of 1,560,824 tons. In Great Britain more ships were 
built than in all the other countries of the world put 
together, as 639 completed ships left our yards during 
the year, having a tonnage of 1,047,951 tons, or nearly 
75 per cent. of the total tonnage of the world. Ger- 
many comes next with 96 ships and 191,042 tons, then 
the United States (88 ships and 94,598 tons). Then 
follow in order France, Italy, Holland, Norway, 
Denmark, British Colonies, Japan, Spain, Austria, 
Sweden, Russia, and Belgium. When we hear, 
therefore, alarmist rumours of great activity in the 
German shipbuilding yards, we may preserve an easy 
mind, as the Germans must build one million more 
tons per annum to be where we are now. 


A Year's Ship- 
building. 


Death Rate ‘There are some general impressions 

on Modern with regard to modern battles and the 

Battlefields yatio of mortality in respect of the 
number of men engaged, resulting from the increased 
destructiveness of weapons, which have been entirely 
disproved by Captain Berndt, a military statistician of 
the Austro-Hungarian army. The greatest battle of 
the century, from the point of view of the number 
engaged, was not during the Franco-German war as 
might well be supposed ; it was the battle of Leipzig, 
fought in 1813. The forces on the field numbered 
472,000. Sadowa comes next with 436,000, and then 
we have Gravelotte 300,000, Bautzen 259,000, 
Borodino 251,000, Sedan 244,000, Waterloo 217,000, 
Ligny 165,000, and Wagram 165,000. The compara- 
tive loss of life at these various battles is very different 
from what anybody who had not studied the subject 
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could have been led toexpect. Wagram was by far the 
most destructive of life. The killed and wounded 
amounted to 38 per cent. ; and that wasin 1809, when 
flint-locks and smooth-bored barrels were still used 
by the armies of Europe. Waterloo was also very 
destructive, the proportion of killed and wounded being 
24 per cent. From that time the European battle- 
fields became less and less bloody, notwithstanding 
that the revolution which took place in firearms made 
those used in the Napoleonic wars seem toys by 
comparison. Gravelotte was a very hard-fought 
battle that raged many hours, but according to 
Captain Berndt the killed and wounded only 
numbered 8 per cent. of the troops on the field, 
although at certain strategic points the slaughter was 
over 50 per cent. At Sedan the proportion was 12 per 
cent. These figures point to the conclusion that the 
improvement of weapons as machines of destruction 
at long distances, instead of adding to the slaughter 
of the battlefield, has reduced it. Ancient and 
medizval history proves that no fighting is accom- 
panied by so much carnage as hand-to-hand fighting, 
and the tendency of modern military science has 
been to conquer more by strategy than by slaughter. 


Salaries of After a severe struggle in the Prussian 

German Diet the Government proposal for raising 

Clergymen. the salaries of the German clergy has 
been carried. According to the new regulations, 
the salary of a young clergyman for the first five years 
of his career will be M1,800 (£90). An increase of 
M600 will be added every five years, so that when a 
clergyman has served for twenty-five years his income 
from the State will be M4,200, and M4,800 when he 
has served thirty years. Ofcourse this is only the 
income which the State will pay. The State salary is, 
however, only a portion of a German pastor’s in- 
come. For births, deaths, and marriages he receives 
considerable fees, and in most cases he has a house 
free of rent. It is calculated that the average income 
of a village pastor, after the new law comes into force, 
will be from all sources M3,600, that of the pastor 
in the provincial towns M5,000, and of the pastor in 
the larger towns, including Berlin, M6,500. The new 
law, it is understood, will come into force from the 
beginning of 1899. It is believed that raising the 
salaries of the clergy will induce a larger number of 
superior men to enter the ranks of the ministry. At 
the present time no faculty in a German university is 
so badly attended as that of divinity, able young men 
preferring a career in one of the other learned pro- 
fessions. But it “ gives to think,” as the French say, 
whether the men who are attracted into the ministry 
because of the temporal advantages it offers are the 
stuff from which the best pastors and preachers of the 
Gospel are made. 


The Trans- The people of the United States are 
Mississippi made acquainted with the names and 
Exposition. faces of men prominent in American 
history by the free use of portraits on the paper cur- 
rency, and on the stamps of the post office and the 
internal revenue department. The post office never 
loses an opportunity of teaching history by means of 
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its stamps. When the Columbian Exposition was held 
at Chicago in 1893, the post office issued a series of 
stamps on which were engraved scenes connected with 
the discovery and settlement of America. This year 
there is to be a great exhibition at Omaha in Ne- 
braska, a city about midway between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, to celebrate the opening up of the 
country west of the Mississippi River. It is to be 
known as the Trans-Mississippi Exposition. It will 
be open for six months; and, during this period, 
postage stamps in honour of the Exposition will take 
the place of many of those ordinarily in use. On the 
one-cent stamp, there is to be a portrait of Marquette, 
who, in 1673, explored the Mississippi. On the two- 
cent stamp which, in the United States, is as com- 
monly used as the penny stamp in England, there 
is to be an engraving of the Eads Bridge over the 
Mississippi, by which more than twenty trunk railways 
enter the city of St. Louis and there connect with the 
systems running to the South and West. On the 
four-cent stamps there is to be an engraving of an 
Indian, after a drawing by Remington, the foremost 
living exponent in art of life on the American plains. 
Hunting the buffalo is to be portrayed on the five-cent 
stamp, which more than any other United States 
stamp finds its way to England. Freemont, who 
pushed civilisation into the Rocky Mountain country, 
and who is known in American history as the path- 
finder, is to be the subject of the engraving on the 
eight-cent stamp; while on the ten-cent stamp, which, 
like the five-cent stamp, is largely used in postage to 
England, there is to be a representation of an emigrant 
waggon in difficulty. A mining scene is to be 
depicted on the fifty-cent stamp, cattle on the plains 
on the one-dollar stamp, and the series is toend witha 
modern harvesting scene in the North-West engraved 
on the two-dollar stamp. The Government Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing is famous for its fine work, 
and in beauty the Omaha Exposition stamps are 
expected to excel even those issued in connection with 
the Chicago Exposition. These issues are always a 
source of profit tothe Government, as many sets are 
bought up by collectors. The stamps also serve to 
make known the Exposition in every home in the 
land. 


—" International obstacles arising in 
Changes in connection with the Postal Union stand 
Canada. in the way of cheaper postage between 
Canada and Great Britain. But no such obstacles 
prevent domestic postal reforms, and Canada is soon 
to have a two-cent rate for letters all over the 
Dominion. The rate hitherto has been three cents. 
In this particular, Canada has lagged a little behind 
the United States, which have had a two-cent letter 
rate covering the whole of the Continent since the 
early eighties. For nearly twenty years, newspapers 
have been carried through the mails in Canada free 
of charge. The idea at the time the plan was 
adopted was that newspapers were part of the 
educational machinery of the country, and were 
entitled to Government help. People, however, are 
now realising that newspapers, like any other form of 
business, are conducted solely in order to make 
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money; and although the old idea has still some 
friends, at the last Session of the Canadian Parliament 
a Bill was passed partly depriving the newspapers 
of the postal advantage which they had so long 
enjoyed. In future, newspapers will be carried free 
only in a radius of ten miles from the office of publi- 
cation. Beyond that distance they will be charged 
one quarter of a cent per pound for a period of six 
months, and then one half-cent per pound. Another 
of the changes provided for in the Act of last Session 
was the decentralisation of the Dead Letter Office. 
Formerly all dead letters went to Ottawa. In the 
future they will be dealt with at offices in different 
parts of the country, a change which the Post Office 


Department insists will greatly expedite their 
return. 
A Great The completion of the Broad Street 


American Rail- Station of the Pennsylvania Railway 
way Station, has given the city of Philadelphia the 
finest and most complete railway station in the 
United States. As regards its site and its outward 
aspect, the Philadelphia station is fully as imposing as 
St. Pancras, the London terminus of the Midland 
system, the only station in Great Britain with which 
it can be fitly compared. The railway comes into 
Philadelphia on arches, as it does at St. Pancras ; 
but instead of driveway approaches rising to the level 
of the railway, people using the station at Philadelphia 
step into an entrance hall on the street level, and 
reach the level of the railway either by a magnificent 
stairway about forty feet broad or by elevators at 
either side. 

The lower floor is taken up entirely by the entrance 
hall, and by what in England would be described as 
the booking offices. On the floor above there is a 
grand waiting hall with seats for five or six hundred 
people. No attempt is made in any American 
station to divide off passengers according to their 
tickets. On some American lines there are first and 
second class tickets, but nowhere does one see a 
waiting-room door marked first-class, second-class, or 
third-class. In the Southern States coloured people 
are separated from white people in the waiting rooms, 


as on the trains, and at many of the newer stations 
all over the country there are rooms for men and for 
women. At the Philadelphia station there are no 
divisions into classes, and the general room is open to 
all. Separated from the general waiting room by a 
stone screen is a special waiting room for women, 
amply furnished with lounges and easy chairs. 

Beyond the great hall, and covered in by an immense 
glass and iron roof, is the main platform. Fifteen 
railway tracks abut on to it. Between the tracks and 
the platform, and running the entire width of the 
station is an iron screen, ten or twelve feet high. 
Gates are placed opposite each railway track. There 
is a ticket examiner at each, and no one is allowed to 
pass beyond the screen until the train by which he is 
to travel is in readiness. The main platform is used 
as a promenade by people waiting for trains. It is 
better adapted for promenading than the great rail- 
way station platforms in England, because of the 
complete absence of luggage and hand trucks. All 
luggage is carried to and from the level of the railway 
tracks by elevators, and a truck laden with luggage is 
never seen on the promenade side of the screen. 

In one other respect the Philadelphia Station 
differs from the great terminal stations in England. 
It is entirely free from advertisements. There is not an 
advertising placard within its precincts. The walls of 
the waiting hall are decorated with beautiful bas- 
reliefs, representing scenes in the history of the 
States through which the Pennsylvania system passes ; 
and on one of the walls, and covering it from end to 
end, is a map of the Pennsylvania system and its 
connections, which stretch from the Atlantic to the 

Pacific Coast. The organisation of English railway 
traffic differs in very important particulars from the 
organisation of railway traffic in the United States. 
The social and economic differences in the two 
countries account for some of these differences in the 
organisation of travel. While this is so, it is none the 
less true that English railway managers have still 
much to learn from their American confréres, and 
especially in the design and construction of great 
terminal stations and in the handling of large crowds 
of passengers 





Varieties. 


i Some of the new labour-saving devices 

A — are of the unexpected order. Here, for 
instance, is the Grand Trunk Railway, 

among other devices for reducing its working expenses, 
doing its whitewashing by steam. It has a regular 
whitewash train—or rather two trains, one for each 
division. The apparatus consists essentially of an 
old engine in which the boiler does duty as a receiver. 
Into this the whitewash is sucked from barrels as 
required, and there it is kept in agitation by a West- 


inghouse pump. From this it is ejected by another 
brake pump as a fine spray, so that a man can lay the 
colour on as if he were watering a garden with a hose. 
In this way he can whitewash two or three stations a 
day. The most curious feature of the engine, for a 
Canadian one, is that it has a straight cylindrical 
funnel so that when it goes into the sheps the nearest 
smoke-jack can be drawn over it like a sleeve and it 
can smoke away merrily without distributing any 
smuts on the freshly-whitened walls.—J. G. 
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The following passage in the recol- 
A Prayer for lecti : . 
More Light, lections of a friend, occurs in the 
“Life and Letters of William John 
Butler, late Dean of Lincoln”: “I was going 
through a great spiritual crisis during part of the 
time we were friends, and was led to consult him. 
As soon as he realised that my doubts were real and 
not affected he took me in hand, and with the most 
touching patience and unfailing kindness helped me ; 
he wrote constantly, entered into every difficulty, and 
guided me till, after some years, the light came. The 
only rule he gave was ‘ Persevere, live exactly as if 
you believed.’ The clearness and steadiness of his 
faith greatly steadied mine. I will copy here a 
prayer he sent me, which probably he used in the 
case of others : ‘Almighty God, in Whom our fathers 
hoped and were delivered, and put their trust and 
were not confounded, have mercy upon me, Thy much- 
tried and troubled child and servant, and help me to 
find peace and rest. Remove from me (if it seem 
good to Thee) the cloud of doubt and distrust which 
oppresses me ; open my heart tofaith and hopeand love ; 
teach me to know Thee, Who and as Thou art ; and if 
it seem good to Thee that even through my whole 
earthly pilgrimage I should never pass from darkness 
and sorrow into light and joy, do Thou Thyself hold 
me fast to Thee, and bring me at last to the glorious 
vision of Thy brightness and glory, where faith and 
hope can no longer totter, nor love fail; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. An.en.’” 


Spanish and There is more in a flag than many 
a people think. For instance, the Spanish 
ags. 


ensign—yellow, with two red horizontal 
bars—is the old banner of Arragon, and the shield it 
carries when flown by the Spanish navy displays the 
yellow castle of Castile and the red lion of Leon, while 
the Spanish jack is the old flag of Burgundy. The 
Spanish standard is the most elaborate in existence, 
and would bear simplification, unless we are to under- 
stand that Spain considers she still possesses every- 
thing she has laid claim to. Along the topare Castile 
and Leon, the stripes of Arragon, and the eagles of 
Sicily; in the middle] come the red and white of 
Austria and the chequers of Burgundy ; along the 
bottom are the Low Countries, with the black lion of 
Flanders, the red eagle of Antwerp, and the golden 
lion of Brabant, while Portugal and France appear on 
the two small shields. The American flag is of a 
different sort altogether, but it has more of a history 
than it is generally credited with. The story goes that 
it was designed by Washington and made, with im- 
provements, by Mrs. Ross in Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
This may be true, but, if so, Washington’s design was 
only original as regards the stars in the blue canton. 
The same flag with the same number and order of 
stripes, but with a union where the stars are, was the 
old flag of New England as used by the colonials at 
the siege of Louisburg under Pepperell, and even this 
flag was not original, for it was that adopted by the 
East India Company. When the Americans revolted, 
they at first fought under this flag, but in 1776 the 
union was removed from it and replaced by the pine- 
tree, which was ordered to be replaced by the stars on 
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August 14, 1777. The order, however, did not state 
the shape of the stars, so that some appeared with 
eight points, some with six, and a further order was 
issued requiring the number of points to be five. There 
were thirteen stripes and thirteen stars ; and when 
Vermont and Kentucky joined the Union in 1792 two 
more stripes and two more stars were added; and 
each State that joined brought a star and a stripe into 
the flag, until in 1818 there were twenty stars and 
twenty stripes. Then it became obvious that the 
system would have to be altered, owing to the flag 
becoming so crowded as to be indistinct, and an order 
was issued removing seven of the stripes and leaving 
those in the flag as now, at their original number of 
thirteen. The stars, however, have gone on increasing, 
each additional star impairing the effectiveness of the 
flag, which from a decorative point of view has never 
looked so well as in Washington’s days. The stars in 
the Washington family arms, which are said to have 
given those in the flag, were red, on a white ground, 
and they were three in number. It is, of course, 
possible that they suggested the thirteen white stars 
on a blue field, as we are told, but it does not seem 
likely. Perhaps Washington had intended the stars 
to be red on white, and the substitution of the white 
on blue was the improvement which Mrs. Ross was so 
proud of.—J. G. 


We have heard of baby shows, beauty 
shows, and barmaid shows, but for the 
first time we have come across a report of a nose 
show. This took place at Milan a few months ago, 
and seems to have been at least the second of its 
kind. Duly appointed judges sat in a room surrounded 
by drawings of the principal nasal types, and with 
instruments of measurement of the calliper kind on 
the table. There were twenty-three candidates who 
competed for three prizes. What the standard of 
excellence in a nose may be we have not yet learnt, 
but the winner on this occasion received a certificate 
informing him that among other beauties his nose 
was “trenchant like a knife blade” —* tagliente come 
una lama di coltello.”—J. G. 


A Nose Show. 


During the winter of 1896-7 an author 
was found for a work which had been 
for centuries looked upon as anonymous, 
and a new name added to the list of English writers 
about the time of Chaucer. The work is the Testa- 
ment of Love, known to us only through an edition 
printed in 1532. This has always been a puzzle to 
literary men, being full of mistakes and contrarieties. 
Moreover, Professor Skeat had observed that the 
initial letters of the chapters form an acrostic, which 
read thus: MARGURETE OF VIRTW, HAVE 
MERCI ON THSKNIR. Very good sense except 
in the last two words ; the last word plainly should 
contain the name of the author ; this and the last but 
one are made up of the initial letters of the chapters 
in Book III. In this book the greatest difficulties 
occur, there being extraordinary breaks in the sense, 
which no one could clear up. It occurred to Mr. 
Henry Bradley, one of the editors of the Oxford 
English Dictionary, that perhaps the leaves of the 
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manuscript from which the work was printed had got 
misplaced, and that the printer had gone about his 
task without attending to the sense. Following up 
this clue, he succeeded in arranging the matter of 
Book III. so as to make complete sense. This process 
naturally resulted in a rearrangement of the initial 
letters, and the unintelligible USKNIR became 
THINUSK, which we should write THINE USK. 
Thus the name of the author Usk was ascertained, 
and he was identified with Thomas Usk, who in the 
reign of Richard II. joined the party that supported 
the king in his attempt to overthrow the Duke or 
Gloucester’s regency. The attempt was unsuccessful, 
and Thomas Usk paid the forfeit with his life, as did 
Nicholas Brembre, his chief, who had been thrice 
Lord Mayor of London. They were executed in 
February and March 1388. Part of the work, at 
least, was probably written in prison. 


Is the red mullet a migratory fish? 
The Red eis ; ; ae fw 
Mullet. This question is giving the judicial 
authorities in France much trouble. 
Like the Zola case, it is being carried from one court 
to another, and it is hard to predict how it will be 
settled. The dispute has arisen in this wise: Red 
mullet is very plentiful all through the warmer months 
of the year in the Bassin d’Arcachon, which com- 
municates with the Bay of Biscay by a narrow passage 
between sandhills ; but when the colder weather comes 
it disappears from the inland sea. For this reason it 
has long been considered at Arcachon as a fish of 
passage, and the fishermen until lately have been free 
to capture it without regard toits size. Now, however, 
the marine authorities contend that it is not migratory 
in the scientific sense, and that although it leaves the 
Basin at the approach of winter, it does not travel 
farther than the neighbouring coast of the Atlantic, 
the motive of the change being the lower temperature 
of the comparatively shallow water. The fishermen 
are therefore required to throw back all red mullet 
less than 4$ inches long. They have preferred to go 
to law with the marine authorities, and, a court of 
appeal having ruled that the fish, Bardatus mullatus, 
is not migratory, the scientific question is to be argued 
again before the Court of Cassation. 


Mr. Robert In the recent publications of the 
Haldan and venerable Mr. Muller, of Bristol, it may 
ee be thought that there must be some 
oe exaggeration in regard to what are 
called providential sums of money unexpectedly 
coming in the very nick of time. The witty Sydney 
Smith once wrote a cynical and sarcastic article in the 
“Edinburgh Review” concerning these stories, as he 
deemed them, about answers to calls on “the Bank of 
Faith.” Muller was once a sceptic, such as agnostics 
of our day are, till he was converted by witnessing the 
life and acts of Franke, of Halle. In the “ Life of the 
Haldanes,” Robert, the reviver of evangelical truth and 
Gospel faith in Geneva, a singular incident is told by 
Alexander Haldane, Esq., the founder and proprietor 
of the “Record” newspaper. We quote from the 
seventh edition of his “ Lives of the Haldanes,” p. 418. 
M. Malan was one of the pastors who were deeply 


impressed by the meeting with the Scottish evangelist 
and reformer. He was at that time the manager of 
a philanthropic society in which he was deeply 
interested, and which was much in need of support. 
It was a female penitentiary of refuge, and he happened 
to mention it to Mr. Robert Haldane. When they 
parted Haldane accompanied his guest to the door of 
his apartment in the Hodtel la Balance, and in 
shaking hands put a sum of money—some gold pieces 
—into the hand of Czsar Malan. As soon as the door 
was closed, M. Malan, by the light of the nearest lamp 
on the staircase, looked at what he had got from his 
generous friend. It was found that the gold Napoleons 
amounted to the very sum—24o francs—required to 
pay the baker's bill, the want of which was a source 
of depressing anxiety to him. He told the incident 
afterwards in one of his charming tracts, “ Conventicule 
de Rolle.” Czsar Malan was no longer a disbeliever 
in special providence after his intercourse with Robert 
Haldane. 

The verb “entice” originally had a 
very different signification to its present 
one of “drawing on.” The second 
syllable is of kindred origin with the French “son, a 
torch, so that the first sense, disused now for more 
than two hundred years, was to stir up, incite, insti- 
gate. 


A Change of 
Meaning. 


Astronomical The Sun rises at Greenwich on the 
Notes for Ist day at 4 h. 26 m. in the morning, 
August. and sets at 7 h. 46 m. in the evening; 

on the 11th he rises at 4 h. Jo m. and sets at 

7 h. 29 m., and on the 21st he rises at 4 h. 57 m. and 

sets at 7 h. 9 m. The Moon becomes Full at 

4h. 29m. on the morning of the 2nd ; enters her Last 

Quarter at 6 h. 13 m. on that of the 9th; becomes 

New at 1o h. 35 m. on that of the 17th; enters her 

First Quarter at 8 h. 32 m. on the evening of the 24th ; 

and becomes Full again at 51 m. past noon on the 

31st. She will be apogee, or farthest from the Earth, 
about 5 o’clock on the morning of the 13th, and in 
perigee, or nearest us, about 1 o’clock on that of the 
29th. No eclipses or special phenomena are due this 
month, except the August meteors in its second week. 

The planet Mercury will be at greatest eastern 

elongation from the Sun on the morning of the 9th, 

and will therefore be visible in the evening for a short 
time after sunset, situated in the constellation Leo. 

Venus continues to increase in brightness as an 

evening star, moving from Leo into Virgo, and 

passing near its brightest star Spica about the end of 
the month, when she sets little more than an hour 
after the Sun. Mars rises a little before midnight in 
the constellation Taurus, passing on the 1st day about 
five degrees to the north of the brilliant star Aldebaran, 
and entering Gemini towards the end of the month. 
Jupiter is beginning to desert our evening skies, 
setting not much more than an hour after the Sun, in 
the western part of Virgo; he will be in conjunction 
with Venus before dark on the 19th. Saturn, almost 
stationary in the constellation Scorpio, is visible now 
in the evening until a little before midnight, but by 


the end of the month will sct at 10 o’clock. 
W. T. LYNN. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL ACROSTIC. 


A prize of FIVE SHILLINGS #s offered for the best 
answer in rhyme. 


1. Beside a gleaming river so fair /Azs city stands ; 
Its scented, golden harvests are gathered by 
children’s hands, 
And borne away by the river to the markets of 
foreign lands. 


to 


. The nation rose to great renown 
When /Ais king came to wear the crown. 
3. A fairy palace ta’en by might ; 
From Moorish king by Christian knight. 
4. A sailor wight once came for aid to you, O stately 
queen ; 
You heard his prayer, 
And see, your crown bears laurels evergreen ; 
He twined them there ! 
5. Zhese shining mountains great their name have 
won 
From peaks that gleam like silver in the sun. 


THE WHOLE. 
Great, rich, and strong in days of old, 
This nation struggles now for life ; 
How will its future fate unfold, 
When war has ceased, and civil strife? 





SHAKESPEARIAN ACROSTIC 
(SECOND SERIES). 
FIFTH OF FIVE. 


1. Give me in /Azs full leave to speak the truth, 
And teach their folly both to age and youth. 


tN 


. She had a wondrous gift to read the heart ; 
She gave a gift more fatal than her art. 


3. This lost its savour, he who tasted said, 
Because the man he hated was not dead. 

4. His father gone, Azther he flies to hide, 
Danger awaits him by his brother’s side. 


5. These partisans did, in a follower’s eyes, 
Almost uncloak love’s craftiest disguise. 


THE WHOLE. 
This, being good, from evil men their evil things 
receives, 
Becoming better in the act the observing mind 
believes. 


(Fina the words indicated, and give the text for each 
allusion.) 


A prize of TWO GUINEAS is offered to the solver of 
this series of Acrostics, beginning in the April number 


The Fireside Club. 





of the Magazine, and ending above. Should more than 
one competitor solve every light of every Acrostic cor- 
rectly, a sixth will be given to work off the tie, as some- 
times on former occasions. The solutions will appear 
in October. Answers must all be sent in to the Editor 
not later than August 20th. 


BOUT-RIME COMPETITION. 


Once more the Editor means to task the poets of 
the Club. This time he invites them to make dow/- 
rimé verses, in any metre, on any subject, using in any 
order they choose the following rhymes: stay, day, 
light, night, rest, best, sky, eye, will, still, ever, never, 
be, see, or any that are similar in sound to these, 
although differently spelt, such as sea, instead of see, 
or knight instead of night. This permission, it will be 
perceived, allows a much greater liberty ir. choice of a 
subject. 


A prise of FIVE SHILLINGS will be awarded for 
the best. 


ANSWERS FOR JUNE (see p. 544). 


GEOGRAPHICAL ACROSTIC (ITALY). 


In her rage did Nature spare not 
ISCHIA’S isle and people gay ; 

But the Southron sees and cares not— 
‘Let evil come another day.’ 
Wandering by the flowing TIBER, 
Thinks he of more pleasant things ; 
APENNINES by Garibaldi 

Crossed, with speed of eagle’s wings: 
Fertile plains of LOMBARDY, 

Smiling in a sunlit air: 

Yet note, the YEW-TREE’S emblematic, 
ITALY, everywhere ! 


L. HERRIDGE, 29 Park Street, Stoke Newington. 


MOSAIC RHYMES. 


These are admirable, and widely varied in subject 
from light nonsense rhymes to somewhat sombre 
pieces, like that to which the Editor awards the prize, 
finding it, after careful scrutiny, quite the most 
successful in containing a smooth sequence of thought, 
as well as continuity of metre. 


LIFE. 
Why all this toil for triumphs of an hour? (Young.) 
The cradle and the tomb, alas! so nigh. (Prior.) 
Life’s a short summer, man is but a flower; 


(Johnson.) 
By turns we catch the fatal breath and die. (Pope.) 


THE FIRESIDE CLUB. 


Soar not too high to fall, but stoop to rise ; (Massinger.) 
O, then, renounce that impious self-esteem ; (Beattie.) 
We masters grow of all that we despise ; (Crowley.) 
Riches have wings, and grandeur is a dream. (Cowper.) 


Live well, how long or short permit to heaven. 
(Milton. ) 

The trust that’s given guard, and to yourself be just. 
(Dana.) 

They who forgive most shall be most forgiven. 
(Bailey.) 

For live we how we may, yet die we must. 
speare. ) 


(Shake- 


HOWARD HARRIS, Porthleven, Helston, Cornwall. 


The prize for Tea-Table Topics goes this month to 
J. SPALDING, Middleton, Saxmundham, Suffolk. 


RuLEs.—I. Write very distinctly, on one side ; fasten 
each competition by itself, with name and address on 
each. Write FIRESIDE CLUB on all letters. 

Il. Editor's decisions are final. Correspondence is 
impossible. In applying for prizes, winners must 
write PRIZEWINNER outside enve lope. 

III. All answers must be received by the 20th of 
the month. 


TEA-TABLE TOPICS. 


Contributed by our readers. A prize of FIVE 
SHILLINGS zs awarded for the best each month. 


In a museum in one of the eastern 
counties is an interesting collection of 
Mexican antiquities, among them stone 
weapons and implements, together with some potatoes 
still retaining their original appearance. Exhibiting 
these to a party of children, the curator mentioned 
that they were supposed to have been buried for two 
thousand years. “ That is guz¢e impossible,” remarked 
an old lady, “ for we all know that potatoes were not 
invented till the reign of Queen Elizabeth,” adding, 
severely, “ you ought to be careful what you tell young 
people!” Another visitor being shown the bust of a 
Roman centurion exclaimed, “ We had a centurion in 
our family who lived to a hundred and one.”—J. s. 


A Little 
Knowledge. 


A wise and pleasant custom prevails 
among some families of Quakers known 
to me. All the young people in the household are 
gathered together for one hour in the day, for what they 
term settlement. The girls sew, the boys knit, or draw, 
or tear paper for paper pillows, or follow some other 
quiet handicraft, while one of the elders reads aloud. 
Such a gathering is common enough in many families, 
in winter evenings or on rainy days; but the point 
among the Friends is that young and excitable minds 
are thought to require a daily opportunity for such 


Settlement. 


settlement, and all the year round the quiet hour is 
secured, whatever demands of any other kind arise. 
No picnic or holiday-making is allowed to interfere 
with it, no occasion is so great as to supersede it. 
DOVE. 


CHESS PROBLEM IN THREE MOVES. 
By R. E. LEAN. 


BLACK 2. 
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White to play and mate in three moves, 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM on p. 136.—({1) B—Q 
sq., K—Bs5 (or a, 4, c); (2) Q—B6 check, K—Q5 or 
6; (3) B—B3, K or P moves ; (4) Q—B3 or takes P 
mate accordingly. (2) K—Q6 ; (2) Q—Kt4, P—B4; 
(3) Q—B3 ch., K—Ks5 ; (4) B—B3 mate. (46) K—K5 ; 
(2) B—Kt3, K—Bg (or @) ; (3) B—Bz2 ch., K—Kt5 ; 
(4) Q mates. (@) K—B6; (3) B—B4, K—B7; (4) 
Q—Kt3 mate [or if K—Ks5 or Kts, then (4) Q—B4 
mate}. (c) P—B4; (2) B—B3, any move; (3) Q—B6 
or 7, and (4) Q redo There are some duals which 
are enact by placing the K on ht, a white P on 
h2, and a black P on h3. 


SOLUTION TO AN Easy CHESS PROBLEM (page 408), 


White Black 
. P—KKt8 (queens) KxQ 
. K—K6 K—RI 
. K—KB7 P moves 
4. B—KKt7 (mate) 


Correct solutions have been received from E. A. 
Fry, S. W. McCracken, Wm. Miller, F. R. Pickering, 
Jacob Verrall, J. W. (Watnall), W. H. Watts, and G, 
H. Wilkinson. 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM, p. 476.—(1) Kt—R5, K—K4 
(or a, 4, ¢, a, e, f); (2) Kt—B6 ch, K moves; (3) 
Kt—Qs or K8 mate. (a) K—K6; (2) Kt—Q5 ch, 
K—Qs5 ; (3) Kt—B6 mate. (4) Kt—Qs5; (2) Kt—Q5 
ch., K—K4; (3) Ktx P mate. (c) Kt—Q3; (2) Kt— 
Qs ch., K—K4; (3) Kt—B6 mate. (d) Kt x Kt; (2) « 
Kt x P, any; (3) Q—Ktq mate. (e) Kt—R6 ; (2) Kt—~ 
B6, any ; (3) Kt—Q5 mate. (/) P—Q7; (2) KtxP, 

—Q8=Q; (3) Kt—K6 mate. There are eight pretty # 
mates with the Kts, five of which are pure. 








